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Boston,  December  15,  1930. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  forty-eighth  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

This  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1930. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.   BURKE, 

Suverintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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\  STATISTICS 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  number  be- 
longing and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
during  the  school  years  1927-28,  1928-29  and  1929-30. 


ToT.\i.  Registr.\tion. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

SCHOOL    YEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30. 

SCHOOL   year   ending 
JUNE    30. 

SCHOOL    year    ending 
JUNE    30. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin 

Elementary  Grades 

805 

24,202 

103,624 

11,107 

811 

25,744 

103,430 

11,205 

767 

26,943 

101,556 

11,628 

789 

22,332 

94,712 

9,207 

796 

23,548 

94,283 

9,539 

754 

24,720 

93,102 

9,720 

774 

20,790 

88,469 

7,451 

778 

21,880 

87,908 

7,820 

740 

23,278 

87,527 

7,962 

Totals 

139,738 
2,071 

141,190 
2,269 

140,894 
2,341 

127,040 
1,695 

128,166 
1,713 

128,296 
1,923 

117.484 
1,545 

118,386 
1,552 

119,507 

1,742 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

141,809 

143,459 

143,235 

128,735 

129,879 

130,219 

119,029 

119,938 

121,249 

7,356 
6,485 

7,494 
6,136 

7,571 

5,638 

429 

1,561 

4,238 
3,454 

4,200 
3,429 

4,356 

3,265 

257 

812 

3,362 
2,829 

3,292 
2,796 

3,437 

Evening  Elementary.  .  .  . 

2,697 
207 

Boston     Trade     School 
(Evening  Classes). 

1,531 

1,591 

772 

770 

609 

602 

644 

Totals,     Evening 
Schools. 

15,372 

15,221 

15,199 

8,464 

8,399 

8,690 

6,800 

6,690 

6,985 

Continuation  School  t . . . 

6,457 

6,271 

6,130 

3,995 

3,758 

4,033 

3,918 

3,623 

3,876 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

1,076 

1,024 

965 

515 

534 

515 

408 

417 

419 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

164,714 

165,975 

165,529 

141,709 

142,570 

143,457     130,155 

130,668 

132,529 

*  Established  in  1930. 

t  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  schools;  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school 
buildings;  for  the  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings  (exclusive 
of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges) ;  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1929,  and  closing  December  31,  1929. 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 

staflf  and  others $11,652,433  49 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance,  and  other  employees        .  386,281  50 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons     .        .        .  893,557  32 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power)      .  465,734  49 

Supplies  and  incidentals 1,008,017  68 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians 3,276  12 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inciden- 
tals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)     ....  285,644  28 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  the  supervising  staff 209,507  69 

Extended  use  of  the  pubhc  schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 85,370  73 

Pensions  to  teachers 127,599  50 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  etc.      .       .        .       1,668,532  96 
*  Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings   .  2,650,259  55 

$19,436,215.31 

*  This  item  occurs  in  our  Bnancial  statement  for  the  first  time.     Those  making  com- 
parison of  expenditures  with  preceding  years  should  observe  this  change. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY 

The  year  1930  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  period  wherein 
especial  attention  was  given  to  the  settlement,  growth,  and 
development  of  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
Numerous  committees  of  citizens  appointed  by  His  Honor  the 
Mayor  assisted  in  making  the  Tercentenary  most  memorable. 
Old  Boston  with  her  suburbs  united  in  proclaiming  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  city.  Records,  manuscripts,  and  archives  were 
searched  and  many  historical  events  were  revealed.  Civic 
pride  was  aroused,  and  Boston  seemed  to  take  on  additional 
glory. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  it  was  expected  that  the  schools 
should  take  a  conspicuous  part.  Here  popular  education  in 
America  had  its  birth.  Boston  was  founded  in  1630;  in  1635 
the  PubUc  Latin  School  was  estabUshed.  Dorchester  claims 
the  distinction  of  having  organized  in  1639  the  first  school  in 
the  world  supported  by  pubHc  taxation.  Roxbury  points 
to  a  very  early  date  when  the  foundations  of  the  present  Rox- 
bury Latin  School  were  laid.  Charlestown  records  a  vote  of 
a  town  meeting  in  1636  whereby  WilUam  Witherell  was  paid 
forty  pounds  a  year  for  keeping  the  school. 

Preparation  for  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  was  started 
in  the  public  schools  prior  to  the  year  1930.  Early  in  1929 
the  Superintendent  circularized  all  principals,  calling  attention 
to  the  forthcoming  celebration  and  appointing  committees 
to  make  adequate  preparation  in  anticipation  of  the  tercen- 
tenary year. 

As  a  result,  plans  were  submitted  to  the  Superintendent 
by  these  various  committees.  Many  of  the  programs  sub- 
mitted seemed  ambitious;  nevertheless,  they  were  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  and  by  the  School  Committee.  It  was 
the  intention  that  the  celebration  in  the  public  schools  be 
all-inclusive.  Every  pupil  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
Teachers  College  was  to  share  in  the  celebration,  making 
the  tercentenary  year  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  history 
of  the  pubUc  schools. 

Naturally  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  the  programs 
devolved  upon  principals  and  teachers  of  individual  schools. 
Consequently,  the  Tercentenary  Celebration,  except  for  the 
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certain  city-wide  demonstrations,  took  on  local  coloring  in  the 
different  schools  or  districts;  but  whatever  the  form,  all  pupils 
from  all  grades  participated. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  even  briefly  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  schools  elected  to  take  part  in  the  celebration. 
There  were  tercentenary  pamphlets,  addresses,  parades, 
assembhes,  tableaux,  posters,  scrap  books,  historical  essays, 
pageants,  puppet  shows,  dramatizations,  operettas,  music 
festivals,  class  recitations,  plays,  projects,  floats,  biographies, 
and  many  other  exhibitions  in  w^hich  the  pupils  were  the 
principal  actors. 

Kindergartens  and  Elementary  Schools 

In  the  kindergartens  the  tercentenary  programs  consisted 
of  simple  story-telling  and  pageants.  In  addition,  the  children 
represented  scenes  of  the  early  settlement  of  Boston.  They 
reproduced  historical  buildings  of  olden  days  in  blocks  and 
cardboard. 

In  the  elementary  schools  programs  suitable  to  the  age  and 
comprehension  of  the  pupils  were  arranged.  The  following 
report  submitted  by  the  master  of  one  of  the  elementary 
schools  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  contributions  made  by 
the  elementary  schools  throughout  the  city. 

"Every  class  in  the  district  prepared  a  contribution  to  the 
Tercentenary  Celebration.  There  was  a  wide  variation  in  the 
kind  of  exercise  prepared  in  the  different  classes.  Some  classes 
united  with  parallel  grades  in  the  same  building  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  grade  result,  particularly  in  some  of  our  first 
grades.  The  notable  contributions  of  primary  classes  was  a 
small  Tercentenary  Pageant  of  All  Nations. 

"Series  of  hall  exercises  were  included  in  our  regular  schedule 
of  assembly  programs  which  emphasized  outstanding  features 
of  the  history  of  Boston.  These  exercises  included  dramatiza- 
tion of  original  historical  plays  prepared  by  the  children, 
based  upon  historical  incidents  and  events.  Among  them 
were  The  Founding  of  Boston,  The  Boston  Tea  Party,  The 
Evacuation  of  Boston,  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  Wash- 
ington taking  Command  of  the  Army. 

"Other  classes  did  work  which  resulted  in  materials  suit- 
able for  the  tercentenary  exhibit  which  was  shown  at  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  Among  these  were  fourth  grade 
projects  reproducing  colonial  homes  and  customs. 
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"Another  exhibit  was  a  fifth-grade  puppet  show  depicting 
settlement  of  Boston  and  early  life  in  the  town. 

"A  sixth-grade  comparison  of  early  Boston  with  modern 
Boston  in  the  form  of  life-size  figures  was  made  by  the  children 
and  used  to  display  collections  of  material  producing  this 
comparison." 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  pamphlet,  "Suggestions 
for  Tercentenary  Celebration  in  Boston  Public  Schools,  Grades 
II  to  VI,"  which  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  principals 
and  teachers.  The  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  was  to 
acquaint  the  children  with  the  significance  of  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration;  to  inspire  a  justifiable  pride  in  their  inheritance; 
and  with  this  object  in  view  to  place  suggestive  material  in  the 
hands  of  teachers. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  book  publishers  and  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  each  pupil  in  Grades  II  to  VI, 
inclusive,  was  given  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  historical 
events  connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  These  pictures  were  used  to  illustrate  written  themes 
and  essays  which,  embodied  in  scrap  books,  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  children  and  no  doubt  will  be  treasured  by  them  in 
later  years. 

Another  committee  compiled  a  tercentenary  bibliography  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  assigning  reading  in  all  the  grades.  It 
contained  a  fist  of  the  principal  books  on  Boston  in  the  fields 
of  biography,  literature,  education,  history,  geography,  com- 
merce, and  industry.  The  bibliography  was  distributed  to  the 
schools  and  proved  a  source  of  inspiration  and  information. 

Intermediate  Schools 

In  the  intermediate  schools  the  programs  were  even  more 
varied  and  descriptive,  as  indicated  by  a  characteristic  report 
submitted  by  one  of  the  principals : 

"About  a  year  ago  we  began  our  planning  for  the  celebration 
of  the  tercentenary  year,  when  through  the  cooperation  of  our 
teachers  of  history  and  Enghsh,  we  made  an  intensive  study 
of  the  early  history  of  Boston,  and  used  this  material  as  a 
basis  for  a  number  of  themes  in  Enghsh, 

"The  Settlement  of  Boston,  the  courage  and  stalwart 
quahties  of  the  Puritan  founders,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
heritage  that  is  ours  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years 
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were  the  motivating  influences  of  a  large  part  of  our  character 
training  during  the  past  year. 

"In  assembly  programs  various  episodes  having  to  do  with 
the  early  history  of  Boston  were  dramatized. 

"The  school  participated  in  the  many  local  celebrations. 

"At  the  Boston  School  Department  pageant  at  Fenway  Park 
we  were  represented  by  some  seventy  boys  and  girls  who 
participated  in  the  part  of  the  pageant  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Manual  Arts.  Costumes  for  these  children 
were  made  by  our  teachers  of  sewing  and  art. 

"This  summer,  at  the  school  pageant,  one  of  our  teachers 
had  an  important  assignment  in  directing  the  presentation  of 
'The  Beacon,'  and  under  her  training  several  of  our  pupils 
participated." 

High  Schools 

The  various  high  schools  held  many  ex^^gKes'-^i^sClctively 
their  own  and  in  addition  thereto  cooper^:Ki|Ffi|^^ily  in 
exercises  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Tercentenary 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  district  high  schools 
besides  participation  of  a  general  character  emphasized  those 
features  relating  particularly  to  their  own  sections.  For 
instance,  in  East  Boston  the  building  of  the  cUpper  ships  was 
made  prominent.  In  Dorchester  the  founding  of  the  first 
school  supported  by  public  taxation ;  in  Roxbury  the  settlement 
of  the  old  town  and  conditions  of  Hfe  in  the  early  days  of  the 
district;  in  Charlestown  the  events  leading  to  the  Revolution 
and  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  —  all  these  were  stressed. 

In  all  classes  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  the  different  sub- 
jects presented  materials  relating  to  the  general  Tercentenary 
Celebration;  and  not  the  least  of  the  contributions  was  the 
appUcation  of  this  material  to  practical  classroom  work.  In 
the  civic  classes  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Boston,  its  develop- 
ment, and  growth  was  emphasized.  The  newspapers  were 
scanned  for  current  topics,  references  to  important  events 
were  studied,  the  present  was  contrasted  with  the  past  —  all 
in  an  effort  to  develop  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  city. 

The  American  History  classes  laid  special  stress  on  the  part 
played  by  Boston  in  the  struggle  for  colonial  rights  and  where- 
ever  possible  on  her  contribution  to  the  development  of  our 
whole  country. 

In  the  English  classes  prose  and  poetry  appropriate  to 
the   tercentenary  year  were    used.     The  settlement   of  New 
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England,  its  early  writers,  and  its  old  historical  buildings 
were  made  topics  for  compositions. 

The  Art  Department  seized  upon  the  memorials  of  this 
historic  city  and  studied  them  from  the  standpoint  of  art  and 
history. 

In  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  the  classes 
mounted  illustrated  posters  about  the  Tercentenary  and  then 
described  them  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian  and  German. 

Assemblies  were  devoted  to  the  visuahzation  of  historic 
Boston  and  to  fihns  such  as  "Eve  of  the  Revolution." 

The  efforts  of  all  were  directed  toward  three  great  objectives, 
the  pageant  at  Fenway  Park  in  June,  the  exhibit  at  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  throughout  the  summer,  and  the  parade 
at  the  opening  of  school. 

All  the  high  schools  contributed  Hberally  to  the  great  pageant 
at  Fenway  Park,  teachers  and  pupils  ahke  taking  an  active 
part. 

A  cross  section  of  our  classroom  work  was  portrayed  in  the 
city-wide  exhibit  held  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  This 
exhibit  was  enthusiastically  prepared  by  all  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  pubUc  schools.  Each  department  furnished  its 
own  contribution,  sending  samples  of  the  work  of  the  pupils 
in  English,  history,  mathematics,  commercial  subjects,  draw- 
ing, science,  domestic  arts  and  shop  work.  Some  of  the  schools 
also  contributed  freely  from  their  Ubraries  copies  of  old  school 
books  which  were  of  great  interest  when  compared  with  those 
of  today. 

The  high  schools  took  a  notable  part  in  the  general  tercen- 
tenary parade  which  was  held  in  Boston  on  September  17.  The 
parade  occurred  only  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  schools , 
and  the  boys  and  girls  had  to  be  assembled  into  marching  units 
on  short  order.  Nevertheless  nearly  4,000  boys  and  2,000  girls 
took  part  in  the  parade  and  became  an  outstanding  feature. 

The  following  program  of  assemblies  in  the  Teachers  College 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  activities  in  the  high  school  as 
well  as  in  the  college : 

March  10,  1930—  College  Assembly 

Evacuation  Day  Program.  Exercises  describing  events 
occurring  in  and  around  Boston  during  the  Revolutionary 
period.  Papers  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  maps,  and 
pictures. 
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May  12,  1930  —  College  Assembly 

Old  Boston.  A  series  of  papers  by  members  of  the 
student-body  describing  the  history  of  Boston  Common; 
Islands  in  Boston  Harbor;  Early  Charlestown;  Early 
Laws  and  Schools  in  Dorchester;  Old  Roxbury;  Old 
Boston  Streets;  Puritan  Sabbath. 

May  26,  1930  —  Assembly  Program 

"A  Day  in  Old  Boston"  —  A  play  written,  staged, 
costumed  and  presented  by  second  year  kindergarten 
students.  Its  purpose  was  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  present  celebration  to  children  of  Boston. 

Boston's  Tercentenary  was  observed  in  one  of  the  high 
schools  by  the  presentation  of  an  interesting,  pleasing,  and 
instructive  pageant  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
teachers  from  the  departments  of  the  school:  History,  English, 
commercial,  physical  education,  and  music.  Twelve  episodes 
marked  the  high  lights  in  Boston's  achievement  from  the  com- 
ing of  the  Puritans  through  the  founding  of  the  city,  the  struggle 
for  independence,  the  great  immigrations,  the  Civil  War,  "The 
Gay  Nineties,"  the  World  War  and  its  part  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  nation  and  the  world.  The  entire  pageant,  with  the 
exception  of  one  episode,  was  composed  by  the  teachers  of  the 
school.  The  pupils  took  charge  of  all  arrangements  relating 
to  Hghting,  properties,  costumes,  wigs,  dances,  chorus,  and 
music.  One  performance  was  given  in  the  Jamaica  Theater, 
two  in  the  high  school  auditorium,  and  at  the  request  of  Bos- 
ton's Tercentenary  Committee  and  under  its  sponsorship, 
two  evening  performances  were  given  at  the  Shubert  Lyric 
Theater. 

Publications 

Further  means  for  stimulating  the  pupils'  interest  in  the 
Tercentenary  were  school  publications.  Many  schools  where 
printing  instruction  is  part  of  the  curriculum  utilized  these 
plants  for  the  printing  of  booklets  or  pamphlets  describing 
memorable  events.  Since  many  districts  of  the  city  are  rich  in 
historical  associations  a  splendid  opportunity  was  afforded 
boys  and  girls  of  an  inquisitive  nature  to  make  independent 
investigations  and  with  their  companions  to  organize  the  mate- 
rial so  collected  into  narrative  form  suitable  for  classroom  work. 
In  many  instances  principals  and  teachers  encouraged  the 
pupils  to  pursue  these  inquiries  and  as  a  result  these  pamphlets 
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were  prepared.  INIany  of  them  were  very  creditable  both  from 
the  material  they  contained  and  the  artistic  manner  in  which 
they  were  printed.  Several  of  them  were  of  outstanding  excel- 
lence. Adults  would  enjoy  quite  as  much  as  the  children  the 
reading  of  these  miniature  histories.  It  is  interesting  to  record 
that  all  of  this  material  is  being  collected  and  will  be  preserved 
as  part  of  the  school  exhibit. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1929  contained  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of  education  in  Boston. 
In  this  report  all  educational  movements  in  the  pubUc  schools 
of  Boston  were  carefully  defined  and  evaluated.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  historical  resume  of  pubhc  school  education  and  was 
used  as  a  text  book  at  Teachers  College  in  a  course  on  the 
history  of  public  education  in  Boston. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  document  the  Superintendent  pays 
tribute  to  the  early  fathers  of  Boston.  He  points  out  that  the 
Tercentenary  should  be  an  occasion  for  full-hearted  apprecia- 
tion of  our  glorious  inheritance,  for  a  realization  of  our  far- 
reaching  obhgations,  and  for  a  new  resolve  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  us.  It  is  imperative, 
he  says,  that  we  enlarge  our  inheritance  morally,  intellectually, 
politically,  and  materially,  and  that  we  transmit  it  to  the  future 
richer  and  more  highly  prized  as  a  result  of  our  conscientious 
stewardship. 

Pageants 

A  great  many  schools  prepared  pageants  showing  the  his- 
torical significance  of  their  respective  localities.  Some  of  these 
pageants  were  unpretentious,  but  nevertheless  delightfully 
instructive.  Others  were  ambitious  and  deserving  of  compli- 
mentary tributes  that  they  received.  These  pageants  were 
enacted  in  school  halls  and  gymnasia  and  on  playgrounds  and 
playfields.     All  of  them  had  historic  settings. 

There  were  two  notable  pageants,  city-wide  in  character. 
One  of  these  was  presented  under  the  direction  of  the  Playground 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  of  the  Bos- 
ton pubUc  schools,  at  the  Tribune  on  Boston  Common,  on 
August  11,  and  at  the  Playstead  at  Franklin  Park  three  days 
later.  "The  beanpot,"  an  historical  review  of  Boston  for  the 
past  three  hundred  j^ears,  was  written,  directed,  costumed  and 
staged  in  pantomime  form  by  four  hundred  Boston  playground 
children  and  twenty-five  teachers. 
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The  pageant  included  seven  tableaux  and  ten  group  presen- 
tations. The  former  showed  the  Signing  of  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  Eliot  and  the  Indians,  the  Spirit  of  76,  Signing  of  the 
Constitution,  Freeing  of  the  Slaves,  America  Abroad,  and  Bos- 
tonia  and  Her  Children.  The  episodes  portrayed  were  the 
Indians,  Puritans,  Dame  School  Children,  Witches,  Red  Coats, 
Colonial  Dames  and  Men,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Melting  Pot 
of  Irish,  Scotch,  Italian  and  Dutch. 

An  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  audience,  estimated  at 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  people,  was  attracted  to 
Boston  Common,  while  over  five  thousand  witnessed  the  per- 
formance at  the  Playstead.  Children  of  all  descents  and  from 
all  sections  of  the  city  united  in  making  the  pageant  a  pro- 
nounced success. 

Another  city-wide  pageant  was  presented  at  Fenway  Park, 
entitled  "The  Tree  of  Knowledge."  Disinterested  spectators 
declared  that  this  pageant  was  perhaps  the  finest  demonstration 
ever  given  by  school  children  anywhere  in  this  country.  Some 
idea  of  its  splendor  may  be  gained  from  a  perusal  of  the  program 
which  is  pubhshed  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Superintendent's  Committee  on 
Pageants  submits  the  following  brief  explanation  of  the  "Tree 
of  Knowledge:" 

"On  Tuesday,  June  10,  a  pageant  entitled  'The  Tree  of 
Knowledge '  was  presented  by  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  at  Fenway  Park,  Boston.  The  presentation  of 
this  pageant  was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Boston  Tercentenary  Committee  with  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee, and  the  generosity  of  the  Boston  American  League 
Baseball  Club,  whose  president  donated  the  use  of  Fenway 
Park.  More  than  4,500  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  participated  in  this  feature. 

"The  text  of  the  pageant  traced  the  development  of  the 
Boston  school  system  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present, 
while  various  episodes  in  a  processional  demonstrated  in  a 
striking  manner  the  growth  of  the  curriculum.  The  presenta- 
tion began  with  a  prologue,  featuring  an  opening  chorus  of  male 
voices.  This  was  followed  by  a  processional  in  which  the 
characters  of  the  pageant  participated.  They  marched  onto 
the  stage  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  park. 
The  characters  were  a  Herald,  The  Spirit  of  Boston,  Poverty, 
Ignorance,  Bondage,  Crime,  Liberty,  Free  Press,  Free  Schools, 
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Free  Church,  Free  Education,  and  the  Three  R's,  Reading, 
'Riting  and  'Rithmetic.  These  last  were  represented  as  the 
constant  attendants  of  Education  —  never  away  from  her 
presence.  In  the  text  of  the  prologue,  the  Herald  addressed  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  welcomed  all  the  visitors  and  invited  them 
to  hark  to  the  Spirit  of  Boston  who  interprets  the  older  aspira- 
tions, the  new  vision,  the  faith  and  hfe  of  the  people.  The 
Spirit  of  Boston  then  spoke  of  the  early  days  of  the  settlement 
in  the  wilderness  of  those  seeking  to  estabUsh  a  perfect  com- 
monwealth. Present,  however,  were  Poverty,  Ignorance, 
Bondage,  and  Crime.  To  banish  these  is  the  mission  of 
Education. 

"Following  the  prologue  came  the  first  period.  In  this 
period  the  development  of  education  from  the  earHest  days 
to  the  Revolution  was  depicted.  It  opened  with  a  hymn  to 
education.  Then  Education  spoke  and  invited  all  to  witness 
the  development  of  education  in  the  early  days.  There  fol- 
lowed a  procession.  First,  a  group  consisting  of  teacher  and 
pupils,  depicting  the  work  of  the  Dame  School,  marched  around 
the  field.  There  followed  a  group  representing  the  Pubfic 
Latin  School,  estabhshed  in  1635.  John  Harvard  came  next, 
followed  by  a  group  representing  the  overseers  and  the  first 
graduating  class  of  Harvard  College.  Next,  a  group  depicting 
a  writing  and  ciphering  school  typical  of  those  established  in 
1682.  The  establishment  of  these  latter  schools  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  common  schools  of  Boston.  A  most  interest- 
ing group  was  the  final  one  of  this  part.  It  depicted  the  pro- 
test of  the  Boston  school  boys  against  the  interference  with 
their  coasting  along  Beacon-School  Street  by  the  British  soldiers 
in  the  days  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

"The  second  period  was  introduced  by  the  character 
representing  Education.  Her  speech  described  how  a  mighty 
nation  began  its  growth  and  how  education  was  cared  for  in  the 
period  up  to  the  Civil  War.  The  processional  of  this  part  was 
headed  by  groups  representing  the  'double  headed'  school,  a 
system  that  remained  distinctly  a  Boston  type  of  elementary 
education  until  about  1850,  when  the  modem  'single  headed 
school'  superseded  it.  A  group  representing  the  primary 
schools  followed.  These  schools  were  first  established  in 
1818  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  years. 
As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  type  of  school,  the 
Dame  School  passed  into  oblivion.     The  next  group  represented 
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the  English  High  School.  The  founders  of  the  Town  of  Boston 
established  in  1821  the  English  High  School  for  Boys,  the 
first  general  public  high  school  in  the  United  States.  The 
final  group  in  the  processional  represented  the  Girls'  High 
School. 

"At  the  conclusion  a  music  festival  was  presented,  showing 
the  work  done  in  music  in  the  Boston  public  schools  at  the 
present  time.  Vocal  music  was  introduced  into  the  pubUc 
schools  of  this  country  in  Boston  in  1830,  and  it  has  developed 
steadily  up  to  the  present.  The  work  in  instrumental  music 
represents  one  of  the  finest  accomplishments  of  the  schools  of 
today.  The  participants  in  this  feature  were  the  Boston 
PubHc  School  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Public  School 
Symphony  Band;  a  grade  chorus  composed  of  pupils  from 
fifteen  of  the  Boston  public  schools ;  and  a  rhythmic  orchestra 
which  included  pupils  from  five  of  the  primary  schools. 

"The  story  of  education  in  the  third  period,  'the  new  era,' 
was  introduced  by  a  Hymn  of  Aspiration  sung  by  male  voices. 
Then  followed  a  speech  by  Education,  describing  how  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  has  today  grown  to  heroic  size,  so  that  its 
branches  extend  over  all  fields  of  education.  The  processional 
was  led  by  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Teachers 
College,  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  Boston  teachers. 
Then  followed  demonstrations  by  members  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Department,  showing  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  kinder- 
gartens of  the  public  schools;  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Household  Science  and  Arts;  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Manual  Arts;  the  work  in  Character  Education,  recently 
introduced  into  the  schools;  and  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  School  Hygiene.  The  final  demonstration  showed  the 
various  features  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education.  The  processional  concluded  with  a  marching  song, 
sung  by  the  male  chorus. 

"The  pageant  was  brought  to  a  close  with  an  Epilogue,  in 
which  the  various  characters  proclaimed  the  success  of  educa- 
tion in  casting  off  the  black  robes  of  Ignorance ;  removing  the 
chains  from  Bondage;  and  banishing  Crime.  The  pageant 
was  ended  with  the  Hymn  of  Boston  sung  by  male  voices,  a 
salute  to  the  Flag,  and  the  singing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
by  the  assembled  audience. 

"The  successful  production  of  the  pageant  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  unselfish  work  of  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
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schools  throughout  the  city,  who  cooperated  with  the  various 
committees  and  the  directors  in  presenting  the  work." 

Educational  Exhibit 
Another  outstanding  pubHc  contribution  made  by  our 
teachers  and  pupils  was  the  school  exhibit  which  was  assembled 
at  the  High  School  of  Commerce  where  it  was  opened  to  the 
pubHc  during  the  summer  months.  In  the  exhibit  there  was 
traced  through  successive  steps  the  progress  of  American 
education  from  the  most  humble  beginnings  to  the  present 
stage  of  development.  This  exhibit,  which  was  housed  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  will  of  necessity  be  disassembled 
upon  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September.  It  has  been 
decided  to  remove  the  exhibit  intact  to  the  Continuation 
School,  where  in  all  probabiUty  it  will  be  reassembled  and 
preserved  for  the  inspection  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  citizens. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  become  the  nucleus  of  an  educational 
museum. 

Comments  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
Many  favorable  comments  were  made  regarding  this  remark- 
able exhibit.  Numerous  letters  came  from  visitors  noting  its 
general  excellence.  A  statement  submitted  to  the  press  of 
the  city  by  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  describes  the  exhibit  and  its  appeal  to  our 
citizens. 

"I  have  spent  some  time  in  visiting  this  exhibit,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  it  is  among  the  very  best  of  the  kind  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  Every  parent  and  citizen  of  Boston, 
as  well  as  visitors,  should  take  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
an  admirable  cross-section  of  a  great  and  progressive 
school  system.  An  inspection  of  it  will  gratify  the  friends 
of  the  schools  and  will  go  far  toward  answering  many  of 
the  questions  which  intelUgent  critics  of  education  are 
raising.  The  school  authorities  and  teachers,  who  must 
have  put  a  great  amount  of  work  into  the  preparation  of 
this  exhibit,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  the 
excellent  way  in  which  they  have  demonstrated  the  work 
of  the  schools. 

"It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
meritorious  of  the  contributions  to  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration." 
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SCHOOL  SURVEYS 
The  complaint  of  the  heavy  cost  of  the  schools  and  the 
resultant  surveys  to  reduce,  if  possible,  school  expenses  are 
by  no  means  innovations.  The  records  show  that  as  early 
as  1751  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Town  of  Boston  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  town  and  the  causes  of  the 
great  expense  thereof  reported  that  "the  Charge  of  supporting 
the  several  publick  Schools  amounted  the  last  Year  to  more 
than  I  part  of  the  whole  Sum  drawn  for  by  the  Selectmen"; 
but  the  committee  wisely  added,  "altho.  this  Charge  is  very 
Considerable  and  the  number  of  Schools  is  greater  than  the 
Law  requires,  Yet  as  the  Education  of  Children  is  of  the  great- 
est Importance  to  the  Community;  the  Committee  cannot 
be  of  the  Opinion  that  any  Saving  can  be  made  to  Advantage 
on  that  head.     .     .     ." 

The  Survey  of  1911 

During  the  administration  of  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
Mayor  of  Boston,  the  Finance  Commission  was  invited  "to 
conduct  such  an  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  the  School  and 
Schoolhouse  Departments  and  the  results  attained  as  shall 
satisfy  the  pubHc  mind  of  the  need  of  these  increased  expendi- 
tures, or  suggest  a  specific  poHcy  of  retrenchment." 

The  Finance  Commission  immediately  undertook  this  work, 
and  in  1911  presented  its  findings  to  the  Mayor. 

Li  its  report  the  Finance  Commission  stated  that  so  far  as 
comparisons  could  be  made  between  the  Boston  School  System 
and  those  of  other  cities,  costs  were  on  the  whole  favorable 
to  Boston.  The  commission  concluded  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  schools  was  fully  entitled  to  the  full 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  that  there  was  very  little 
opportunity  for  retrenchment  in  school  expenditures.  The 
commission  pointed  out  that  the  large  expenditures  for  the 
recent  years  were  due  to  an  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  previous  years. 

Recommendations 

The  commission  recommended : 

1.  That  the  names  attached  to  the  positions  of  auditor  and 
business  agent  be  transferred  one  to  the  other,  so  that  each 
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office  shall  have  a  name  which  properly  describes  it,  and  that 
the  present  confusion  of  duties  may  be  avoided. 

2.  That  the  pubhcation  of  two  reports,  one  by  the  business 
agent  and  one  by  the  auditor,  be  discontinued,  and  that  there 
be  substituted  therefor  a  single  report  on  school  finances,  which 
may  be  prepared  by  the  two  officials  in  cooperation,  or  may  con- 
tain reports  from  each,  but  which  shall  contain  no  duplication 
of  material. 

3.  That  the  schools  be  given  jurisdiction  over  licenses  of  all 
minors,  of  whatever  age,  who  attend  school. 

4.  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  other  highly 
paid  ofiicials  be  allowed  sufficient  clerical  assistance  whenever 
it  is  required  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

5.  That  clerical  assistants  to  the  principals  be  appointed  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

6.  That  books  be  not  allowed  in  the  schools  after  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  authorized  lists;  nor  after  they  have 
become  unduly  worn  or  unclean. 

7.  That  every  care  be  taken  to  exclude  incompetent  teachers 
from  the  service;  and  to  that  end  that  a  more  complete  and 
thorough  system  of  visitation  of  schools  and  teachers  be  intro- 
duced, possibly  through  an  enlargement  and  extension  of  the 
department  under  the  supervisor  of  substitutes. 

8.  That  the  policy  of  reducing  the  quota  of  pupils  to  teachers 
in  the  high  and  elementary  schools  be  continued,  and  that  still 
further  reductions  be  made. 

9.  That  the  existing  policy  of  permitting  the  use  of  school 
buildings  for  other  than  school  purposes  be  extended  as  funds 
become  available. 

10.  That,  if  necessary,  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  grant  a 
larger  appropriation  for  school  purposes.  This  can  readily  be 
done  without  materially  raising  the  tax  rate,  if  reasonable  econo- 
mies so  often  recommended  by  the  Finance  Commission  be 
introduced  in  other  municipal  departments.  Waste,  due  to 
political  methods  in  other  departments,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  absorb  the  money  needed  by  the  child. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Commission  in  its 
report  of  1911  are  noteworthy.  Without  one  single  exception 
every  one  of  these  recommendations  (ten  in  number)  was 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee. 
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The  Survey  of  1916 
In  March,  1915,  the  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  then  Mayor  of 
Boston,  asked  the  Finance  Commission  to  investigate  the  great 
increase  in  school  expenses.  His  Honor  requested  that  the 
work  be  completed  by  January  31,  1916.  In  December,  1916, 
the  Survey  Committee,  that  had  undertaken  this  work  for  the 
Finance  Commission,  presented  its  report  with  a  summary  of 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Recommendations 
The  committee  made  recommendations  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  made  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  School  Committee. 

2.  That  the  question  of  proper  compensation  of  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  considered  again  as  soon  as  the  present 
superintendent's  term  expires. 

3.  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  as  a  board,  be  abol- 
ished and  the  assistant  superintendents  made  assistants  to  the 
superintendent. 

4.  That  the  number  of  assistant  superintendents  be  reduced 
either  by  not  appointing  some  members  as  their  terms  expire  or 
through  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Legislature  for  a  reduction 
of  the  present  number.  In  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
not  more  than  three  assistant  superintendents  should  be 
employed  at  not  more  than  $4,500  a  year  each. 

5.  That  the  business  agent  be  made  responsible  to  the 
superintendent. 

6.  That  the  secretary  of  the  School  Committee  report  to 
the  superintendent. 

7.  That,  as  the  offices  of  the  business  agent  and  the  secre- 
tary become  vacant,  the  salaries  to  be  paid  the  holders  of  such 
offices  should  be  considered  again  by  the  School  Committee. 

8.  That  the  schoolhouse  custodian  be  made  subordinate 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

9.  That  the  School  Committee  direct  its  attention  to  the 
unclean  conditions  of  the  schools. 

10.  That  the  Board  of  Apportionment  and  the  Salary 
Board  be  abolished,  if  the  above  reorganization  is  adopted 
and  the  superintendent  is  made  chief  executive  officer. 

11.  That  the  district  supervision  of  elementary  schools  as 
outhned  in  the  Survey  Committee's  report  be  adopted  at  once 
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by  the  School  Committee  so  that  Boston  may  begin  as  early 
as  possible  to  secure  the  estimated  savings  of  upwards  of 
$45,000  a  year. 

12.  That  the  junior  high  school  system  be  adopted  for 
Boston,  consisting  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  first  grade  in  high  schools,  so  that  the 
large  savings  in  salaries  ($188,700  estimated)  and  the  large 
sa\ings  in  school  equipment  and  buildings  be  made  possible. 

13.  That  the  proper  number  of  "heads  of  departments" 
in  high  schools  be  studied  by  the  School  Committee  and 
changes  made  to  conform  to  the  present  needs. 

14.  That  a  proper  quota  of  pupils  in  special  classes  be 
established  by  the  School  Committee  and  that  the  special 
classes  be  grouped  in  one  school  as  often  as  practicable. 

15.  That  men  junior  assistants  when  appointed  junior 
masters  be  given  an  increase  of  $144  a  year  instead  of  the 
present  lump  sum  of  $576,  until  their  maximum  is  reached. 

16.  That  the  salaries  of  masters  of  high  schools  be  recast, 
so  as  to  provide  within  minimum  and  maximum  limits  com- 
pensation on  the  basis  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  in 
schools. 

17.  That  the  ratio  of  one  doctor  to  two  nurses  be  adopted 
by  the  School  Committee  in  providing  medical  inspection  for 
the  pupils. 

18.  That  the  School  Committee  direct  the  Director  of 
School  Hygiene  to  have  a  further  special  examination  made  of 
the  children  in  the  schools  to  discover  pupils  with  defective 
hearing,  and  that  they  be  transferred  to  the  Horace  Mann 
School. 

19.  That  classes  for  children  with  speech  defects  be  ex- 
tended  as   early   as   practicable   by   the   School   Committee. 

20.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Survey  Committee  that  practice  teachers  from  private 
kindergartens  be  allowed  to  serve  as  special  assistants  in  over- 
crowded kindergarten  rooms. 

21.  That  the  director  of  kindergartens  be  consulted  here- 
after in  drawing  plans  for  kindergarten  accommodations. 

22.  That  at  the  present  time  no  change  be  made  in  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department  as  an 
independent  department  and  that  the  membership  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  include  an  architect  and  builder  of 
high  standing. 
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Many  of  these  recommendations  had  to  do  with  extensional 
work  that  was  akeady  in  the  school  program,  such  as  the 
intermediate  schools  and  special  classes  for  abnormal  children. 
The  recommendation  in  regard  to  heads  of  departments  had 
already  been  considered  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  A 
study  had  also  been  undertaken  in  regard  to  The  Quota  of 
Pupils  in  Special  Classes. 

No  new  or  radical  recommendation  of  the  1916  survey  board 
was  adopted  by  the  School  Committee. 

Survey  of  1928 

Under  date  of  March  19,  1928,  the  Schol 
the  City  of  Boston  adopted  an  order  to  the  effec?4ifia!f  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  (afterwards  nine),  to  serve  without  pay,  be 
appointed  by  the    School   Committee  to    make  a  survey  of: 

I.     Intermediate  and  High  School  Organizations,  including: 
(a)     A  study  of   vocational  education   with  special 
reference  to  shop  work. 

(6)  A  careful  study  of  the  curriculum  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  subjects  are  being  taught  which 
are  of  so  unusual  a  nature  as  may  be  broadly  classified  as 
fads  and  fancies. 

II.     School  Building  Survey  and  Program. 

III.  Survey  of  such  other  educational  aspects  of  the  school 
system  as  appear  advisable  to  the  Survey  Committee,  and 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  increased  cost  of  the  school 
system. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  was  as  follows: 

Hon.  Michael  H.  SulHvan,  Chairman. 

President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  representing  His  Honor  the 
Mayor  of  Boston. 

Francis  R.  Bangs,  representing  the  Boston  Real  Estate 
Exchange. 

Walter  F.  Downey,  Head  Master,  English  High  School. 

Carl  Dreyfus,  representing  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Francis  P.  Fenton,  representing  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union. 

Arthur  L.  Gould,  member  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 
Boston  Pubhc  Schools. 

Archer  M.  Nickerson,  Master,  Frank  V.  Thompson  Inter- 
mediate School. 
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Mrs.  Willard  D.  Woodbury,  representing  the  Boston  Home 
and  School  Association. 

This  Survey  Committee  submitted  its  final  report  to  the 
School  Committee  on  December  3,  1929.  Unquestionably 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  documents  presented  to 
the  School  Committee  during  the  year.  The  members  of  the 
Survey  Committee  approached  the  various  problems  con- 
fronting it  dispassionately  and  pursued  them  systematically 
and  intelhgently.  Their  conclusions  are  deserving  of  careful 
consideration  by  all  who  are  responsible  for  school  administra- 
tion and  legislation. 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston  showed  its  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Survey  Committee  by  adopting  a  resolution 
upon  receipt  of  the  report  as  follows: 

"The  School  Committee  hereby  extends  to  the  Survey 
Committee  .  .  .  deep  appreciation  of  their  valuable  and 
untiring  services  in  the  interests  of  the  pubHc  schools  and 
the  citizens  of  Boston  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  Survey 
Committee  have  given  unstintingly  of  their  time  and  energy, 
and  the  results  of  their  many  and  varied  investigations  will 
undoubtedly  react  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pubhc  school 
system." 

Recommendations 

The  School  Committee  has  given  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  contents  of  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee,  and 
has  adopted  many  of  its  recommendations. 

Among  the  items  upon  which  definite  action  prior  to  August 
31,  1930,  was  taken  are  the  following: 

Cooperative  Industrial  Classes  in  Day  High  Schools,  page  30.* 

Machine  Shops:    Elaborate  Equipment;    Part-time  Use; 

Space. 

The  Survey  Committee  reports  that  "the  cost  of  equipment 

for  this  division  probably  exceeds  the  cost  of  equipment  for  all 

other  departments  combined.     Yet  the  number  of  pupils  using 

this  equipment,  and  only  for  a  part  of  their  time,  represents  but 

17  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  school.     ...     It 

is  obviously  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  reproduce  actual  shop 

conditions  within  the  school,  for  to  do  so  means  a  duplication 

of  equipment.     For  these  reasons  the  Survey  Committee  be- 

*  Report  of  the  Survey  Committee. 
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lieves  that  as  a  department  in  a  comprehensive  high  school  the 
space  provision  for  industrial  classes,  together  with  the  large  cost 
thereof,  is  difficult  to  justify  on  the  basis  of  sound  economy." 

School  Committee  action: 

The  School  Committee,  on  April  21,  1930, 

Resolved,  That  in  all  high  schools  now  under  construction  or 
hereafter  to  be  constructed,  all  shops  for  vocational  courses 
shall  be  of  factory  construction  and  unless  placed  in  the  base- 
ment, shall  be  placed  in  an  annex  to  the  main  building;  the 
nature  of  the  shop  and  all  equipment  shall  be  subject  speci- 
fically and  in  each  instance  to  the  approval  of  the  School 
Committee. 

The  Superintendent  has  agreed  to  bring  in  to  the  School 
Committee  hereafter  all  letters  on  accommodation  before  trans- 
mission to  the  Superintendent  of  Construction.  This  it  is 
thought  will  obviate  the  possibility  of  elaborate  equipment  in 
the  future. 

Organization:  Intermediate  Schools,  pages  23,  24.* 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends: 

That  the  number  of  shop  and  practical  arts  teachers  com- 
bined should  not  be  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  of 
academic  teachers  and  that  the  space  devoted  to  these  subjects 
should  be  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  space  devoted  to 
academic  instruction.  If  because  of  peculiar  local  conditions 
it  seems  advisable  to  modify  these  standards,  special  authoriza- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

School  Committee  action: 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  discussed  a  plan  of 
organization  for  intermediate  schools  on  a  pupil-hour  basis 
which  will  include  shop  teachers.  It  is  proposed  that  this  new 
basis  when  adopted  shall  be  introduced  gradually. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  April  21^ 
1930,  definitely  limiting  shop  instruction  in  intermediate 
schools,  will  carry  the  foregoing  recommendations  in  substance 
into  effect. 

Shop  Work  in  Intermediate  Schools,  pages  27,  28.* 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends: 

The  adoption  of  the  General  Shop  as  the  standard  equipment 
to  include  woodworking,  printing,  sheet  metal  and  electricity, 

*  Report  of  the  Survey  Committee. 
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organized  so  as  to  include  a  course  in  home  mechanics.  Strict 
economy  and  utiUty  should  be  the  basis  for  the  selection  of 
equipment.  No  dangerous  machinery  should  be  used.  Such 
power  machinery  as  the  band  saw,  rip  saw,  circular  saw  and 
buzz  planer  should  be  eliminated. 

The  School  Committee,  on  April  21,  1930, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  trade  and  shop  instruction  in 
the  schools  serves  an  educational  purpose,  nevertheless  the 
School  Committee  beheves  that  the  public  feels  that  instruction 
along  these  lines  should  not  be  extended  further  at  the  present 
time. 

Be  it  resolved  therefore,  That  further  extension  of  shop  instruc- 
tion in  all  intermediate  schools  now  under  construction  or 
hereafter  to  be  constructed  shall  be  permissive  only;  that 
wherever  given,  instruction  shall  be  limited  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  manual  training  and  shall  be  general,  not  vocational, 
in  character;  that  all  equipment  shall  be  inexpensive  and  shall 
in  no  instances  include  complicated  or  elaborate  machinery. 

By  order  of  the  School  Committee,  the  use  of  the  circular 
saw,  band  saw,  and  jointer  in  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  have 
been  discontinued,  and  pupils  in  Grade  IX,  Mechanic  Arts 
courses,  may  continue  to  use  these  tools  only,  provided  they 
are  preparing  for  a  woodworking  course  in  the  high  school 
or  in  the  Boston  Trade  School. 

Practical  Arts  for  Girls,  page  34.* 

Accommodations  and  equipment: 

The  Survey  Committee  calls  attention  to  unsatisfactory 
accommodations  in  some  of  the  older  buildings.  Recommends 
a  study  of  equipment  of  household  arts  instruction  in  order 
that  unnecessary  equipment  may  be  eliminated  and  modern 
labor-saving  devices  introduced. 

School  Committee  action: 

Suitable  provisions  in  future  buildings  will  be  discussed  by 
means  of  the  letter  on  accommodations  which  in  each  case  will 
be  submitted  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  School  Committee 
before  transmission  to  the  Superintendent  of  Construction. 

The  School  Committee  finds  that  the  unsatisfactory  quarters 
in  some  of  the  older  buildings  are  due  to  overcrowded  con- 
ditions in  the  schools  and  the  impossibility  of  securing  any- 

*  Report  of  the  Survey  Committee. 
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thing  better  in  the  way  of  room  accommodation,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  schools  prefer  to  use  a  room 
especially  set  apart  for  sewing  even  though  it  is  not  all  that 
is  desired,  rather  than  have  the  sewing  taught  in  the  regular 
classroom.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  to  provide  a  sewing 
room  in  six-grade  schools. 

Combining  of  Districts,  pages  56,  57.* 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends  combining  small  dis- 
tricts when  new  intermediate  districts  are  established,  and 
combination  of  smaller  districts. 

School  Committee  action: 

The  School  Committee,  on  June  23,  1930,  combined  two 
West  End  districts,  the  Bowdoin  and  the  Wendell  Phillips. 
Two  South  Boston  districts  were  also  consoHdated,  the  Thomas 
N.  Hart  and  the  Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  The  School  Committee 
is  giving  consideration  to  further  consolidations. 

Numbering  of  School  Buildings,  page  65.* 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends  a  numbering  system 
for  all  buildings  for  convenience  in  cataloguing  and  particularly 
for  new  buildings  or  buildings  under  construction. 

School  Committee  action: 

The  School  Committee  has  approved  the  recommendation. 

Distribution  —  Point  System  of  Diploma  Credits,  Grades  VII 
to  XII,  page  39.* 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends  that  three-fifths  of  the 
required  one  hundred  diploma  points  be  earned  in  Grades  X, 
XI  and  XII,  at  least  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  twelfth-grade 
work. 

School  Committee  action : 

Basis  as  suggested  is  now  operating  in  the  schools  by  action 
of  the  School  Committee. 

Provisions  for  Acceleration  of  Pupils,  pages  48-51.* 

The  Survey  Committee  reports  that  studies  show  that  from 
8  to  10  per  cent  in  any  large  group  of  pupils  are  of  superior 
ability;  therefore,  there  should  be  some  recognition  of  this 
fact  by  proper  provision  for  this  type  of  pupil.  It  should 
begin  in  Grade  III. 

School  Committee  action: 

Provision  for  these  rapid  advancement  classes  in  the  lower 
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grades  has  been  operating  for  several  years  and  during  the  last 
year  a  number  of  new  classes  have  been  established  and  studies 
of  accomplishments  are  being  made. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  pages  53-55.* 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends: 

(a)  That  all  examinations  for  teaching  positions  in  the 
service  shall  be  competitive.  In  no  group,  kindergarten, 
elementary,  intermediate  or  high  school,  should  there  be 
preferential  or  so-called  "inside"  or  "outside"  lists.  In  each 
group  the  graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  should  compete  on  even  terms  with  those  who  have 
pursued  equivalent  courses  elsewhere. 

School  Committee  action: 

By  action  of  the  School  Committee  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  Survey  Report,  pupils  who  enter  the  Teachers  College 
in  September,  1930,  and  thereafter  will,  upon  the  completion 
of  their  respective  courses,  qualify  for  permanent  appointment 
in  Boston  schools  by  passing  the  prescribed  examinations  in 
common  with  graduates  from  other  institutions. 

(6)  Admission  should  be  limited  to  the  approximate  number 
of  teaching  positions  that  are  likely  to  be  filled  by  graduates 
of  the  Teachers  College. 

School   Committee   action: 

The  School  Committee  has  this  year  agreed  to  Hmit  admis- 
sions to  those  who  receive  a  passing  mark  of  60  per  cent  or 
better  in  the  required  examinations  of  fourth  year  subjects. 
This  action  has  substantially  reduced  the  size  of  the  entering 
class. 

Custodians  of  School  Buildings,  page  108.* 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends: 

That  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  school 
buildings  requires  an  increase  in  the  supervisory  force  of  this 
department. 

School  Committee  action: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  on  December  23, 
1929,  an  assistant  schoolhouse  custodian  was  appointed  in 
order  to  provide  the  additional  supervision  recommended. 

Teachers'  Salaries,  pages  130,  177,  242,  sec.  5.* 
The  Survey  Committee  presents  results  of  careful  study  of 
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Boston  salaries  covering  a  period  of  years,  with  graphs  showing 
the  fluctuation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  these  salaries. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee,  such  salaries  should 
be  paid  as  will  attract  and  hold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Boston  school  children  teachers  comparable  with  the  best  in 
any  municipality  in  the  country. 

School   Committee   action: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  funds  were  available  for  increasing 
salaries  or  adjusting  salaries  of  groups  this  year,  the  School 
Committee  found  it  inadvisable  to  give  any  serious  study  to 
existing  salary  schedules.  When  funds  are  available,  the 
School  Committee  will  undertake  such  a  study. 

Health  Education,  page  124.* 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends  that  a  training  course 
for  teachers  of  Health  Education  be  established  in  the  Teachers 
College,  and  that  the  work  be  in  charge  of  a  person  trained 
as  a  teacher  rather  than  as  a  medical  expert.  That  extension 
courses  in  Health  Education  be  provided  for  the  training  of 
teachers  now  in  the  service.  That  the  material  of  instruction 
now  used  in  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  be  reorganized 
so  that  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  health  education. 

School  Committee  action: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  on  April  7,  1930,  a 
Supervisor  of  Health  Education  was  appointed  and  he  is  now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  course  in  health  education  for 
the  Boston  schools.  Extension  courses  for  teachers  of  the 
subject  are  being  planned. 

Placement  of  Pupils  in  Occupations,  page  125.* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee,  there  is  not  sys- 
tematic coordination  or  centralized  responsibility  in  the  place- 
ment of  pupils  in  part-time  and  permanent  positions,  including 
those  in  cooperative  courses.  The  Survey  Committee  is 
unable  to  give  definite  advice. 

School  committee  action: 

The  School  Committee  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  for  study  and  report. 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts,  page  132.  * 
The  Survey  Committee  recommends: 
That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  the  general  question 
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as  to  the  need  of  the  school,  and  if  needed,  the  educational, 
occupational  and  technical  preparation  required  for  admission; 
the  number  of  students  to  be  admitted;  the  type  and  content 
of  courses  offered.  The  Survey  Committee  further  suggests 
that  on  this  committee  there  be  a  representative  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  Organized  Labor  and  of  the  Department  of 
Manual  Arts. 

School  Committee  action: 

The  School  Committee  has  agreed  to  appoint  such  a  com- 
mittee at  an  early  date. 

Procedure  Relating  to  Annual  Appropriation  Order,  page  131.* 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends: 

.  .  .  the  materials  for  the  estimates  should  be  furnished 
by  the  Business  Manager  and  the  Assistant  Superintendents 
to  the  Superintendent  and  he  should  submit  the  budget  to  the 
School  Committee. 

Nothing  in  the  above  recommendation  shall  conflict  with  or 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the 
Business  Manager  to  report  directly  to  the  School  Committee 
as  defined  in  Section  107  of  the  Rules. 

School  Committee  action: 

May  26,  1930,  recommendation   was  adopted. 

Note. —  Procedure  has  been  established  by  the  Board  of 
Apportiomnent  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation  of 
the  Survey   Committee. 

Bonding  v.  Pay-As-You-Go  Policy,  page  123  and  page  294.* 

The  Survey  Committee  reports  that  in  its  opinion,  the 
expense  of  building  schoolhouses  is  properly  considered  a 
recurrent  rather  than  an  exceptional  expense,  and  that 
recurrent  expenses  should  be  met  out  of  current  revenue, 
not  by  borrowing.  Schoolhouses  and  sites  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  taxes  and  not  by  issuing  bonds. 
School  Committee  action: 

The  School  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  general 
principle,  the  "pay-as-you-go  pohcy"  is  superior  to  the  policy 
which  prevailed  prior  to  1916  which  was  a  combination  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  policy  and  bonding,  but  the  committee  feels 
that  at  this  time  the  situation  demands  temporary  departure 
from  the  pay-as-you-go  pohcy,  with,  however,  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  the  pay-as-you-go  pohcy  when  the  present 
exigency  is  over. 
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The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings  of  the 
City  of  Boston 

In  its  report  to  the  School  Committee  on  February  28,  1929, 
the  Survey  Committee  made  recommendations  concerning  the 
reorganization  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  and  the  estab- 
hshment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings  to 
consist  of  three  citizens  of  Boston  who  "otherwise  are  neither 
officials  nor  employees  "  of  the  City  of  Boston,  one  member  to  be 
appointed  by  the  School  Committee,  one  by  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  and  a  third  to  be  chosen  by  these  two  members. 

A  bill  embodying  these  recommendations  was  presented  to 
the  Legislature;  adopted  by  that  body,  subject  to  approval 
upon  a  referendum  to  the  citizens  of  Boston;  referred  to  the 
voters  for  ratification ;  and  enacted  into  law. 

Chapter  351  of  the  Acts  of  1929  reads  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH   A  BOARD   OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
AND  A   DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  THE    CITY    OF    BOSTON 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejtresentatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows; 

Section  1.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  school  buildings  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  board  of  commissioners,  is 
hereby  estabhshed  and  shall  consist  of  three  citizens  of  Boston  who  other- 
wise are  neither  officials  nor  employees  of  said  city,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  said  city  without  approval  by  the  civil 
service  commissioners,  one  by  the  school  committee  thereof,  and  one 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  two  so  appointed  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  if  the  appointees  of  the  mayor  and  school  committee  fail  to 
choose  a  commissioner  as  aforesaid  within  thirty  days  after  the  second  of 
such  appointees  has  been  appointed.  In  the  case  of  the  original  appoint- 
ments hereunder,  the  appointments  by  the  mayor  and  school  committee 
shall  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  acceptance  of  this  act  and  the 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  mayor  shall  serve  until  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  the  one  appointed  by  the  school  committee  shall  serve  until 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  the  one  chosen  by  said  appointees  or 
appointed  by  the  governor  shall  serve  until  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
from  December  first  of  the  current  year,  and  on  or  before  the  expiration 
of  any  term  of  a  commissioner,  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
missioner whose  term  expires;  provided,  that  if  the  term  expiring  is  that 
of  a  commissioner  chosen  by  the  appointees  of  the  mayor  and  the  school 
committee  or  appointed  by  the  governor  as  aforesaid,  a  successor  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  only  in  the  event  that  said  appointees  fail  to 
choose  one  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  such  term.  All 
commissioners  shall  serve  until  the  appointment  of  their  successors.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  in  said  board  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  by  the  mayor,  by  the  school  committee,  by  their  appointees  or  by 
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the  governor,  according  as  the  original  appointment  was  made;  provided, 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  chosen  by 
said  appointees,  a  commissioner  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  only  in  the  event  that  said  appointees  fail  to  choose  a 
successor  within  thirty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy.  The 
commissioners  shall  serve  without  pay.  The  necessary  expenses  and  cost 
of  quarters,  equipment,  secretarial  and  clerical  services  shall  be  paid, 
upon  approval  of  the  school  committee,  from  appropriations  which  it  is 
authorized  to  make. 

Section  2.  The  department  of  school  buildings  of  the  city  of  Boston 
is  hereby  established  and  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
of  construction  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
school  buildings  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  said  board.  His  salary 
shall  be  established  by  said  board  of  commissioners,  with  the  approval  of 
the  school  committee,  but  shall  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  He  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  mayor,  to  the  school 
committee  and  to  the  board  of  commissioners  annually  or  oftener  as  the 
mayor,  or  the  school  committee  or  the  board  of  commissioners  may  require 
and  in  such  manner  and  detail  as  may  be  required. 

Section  3.  Upon  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  construction 
under  section  two,  the  board  of  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  the  school- 
house  department,  and  said  department,  both  existing  under  the  authority 
of  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto,  shall  be 
abolished.  Except  as  provided  in  this  act,  the  said  superintendent  of 
construction  shall,  upon  his  election,  succeed  to,  have  and  exercise  all  the 
power  and  authority  conferred,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and 
obligations  imposed,  by  all  existing  laws,  whether  special  or  general, 
upon  the  board  of  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  the  schoolhouse  depart- 
ment established  as  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  powers  and  authority 
conferred,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed,  by  this  act. 

Section  4.  The  said  superintendent  of  construction  shall  appoint, 
with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  one  or  more  deputy 
superintendents,  one  of  whom  shall  have  assigned  to  him  the  charge  of 
repairs  and  alterations  of  all  school  buildings,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  of  construction.  The  deputy  superintendents  shall  be 
paid  such  salaries  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  of  construction, 
with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Section  5.  After  the  schoolhouse  department  of  said  city  is  abolished 
all  of  its  employees  who  are  subject  to  civil  service  shall  be  reappointed  to 
similar  positions  with  the  same  status  in  the  department  of  school  buildings, 
without  civil  service  examination  or  enrollment. 

Section  6.  The  employees  of  the  schoolhouse  department  referred  to 
in  section  five  shall  retain  all  rights  to  retirement  with  pension  that  shall 
have  accrued  or  would  thereafter  accrue  to  them,  and  their  services  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  continuous,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  act  had 
not  been  passed. 

Section  7.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  submit 
all  proposed  budgets  and  appropriation  orders  for  the  construction  and 
furnishing  of  new  school  buildings  both  temporary  and  permanent,  includ- 
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ing  the  taking  of  land  therefor,  and  for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of 
school  yards  for  use,  and  for  the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations,  and 
for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures 
and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards,  to  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  school  buildings  who  shall  make  written  report  thereon  to 
the  school  committee  after  such  examination  and  investigation  as  said 
board  of  commissioners  may  desire  to  make,  and  no  appropriation  of  money 
for  any  of  the  above-named  purposes  shall  be  made  by  the  school  com- 
mittee until  such  report  shall  have  been  made  to  the  school  committee  by 
said  board  of  commissioners.  All  such  reports  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners shall  be  incorporated  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  school  committee 
meeting  next  following  the  receipt  thereof. 

Section  8.  The  superintendent  of  construction  shall  not  erect  or  sub- 
stantially alter  any  building  or  provide  temporary  school  accommodations 
or  furnish  school  buildings,  or  prepare  school  yards  until  the  superintendent 
of  public  schools  of  said  city  shall  have  submitted  in  writing  to  said  super- 
intendent of  construction  a  requisition  or  order  adequately  describing  the 
building  to  be  altered  or  erected  or  the  need  to  be  supplied;  nor  shall  said 
superintendent  of  construction  substantially  alter  or  erect  any  building 
requiring  plans  and  specifications  until  such  plans  and  specifications  have 
received,  in  writing,  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools; 
nor  shall  said  superintendent  of  construction  request  the  street  commis- 
sioners to  take  any  land,  except  within  the  limits  of  a  school  district  which 
shall  first  be  designated  by  the  school  committee,  nor  until  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  shall  approve  in  writing  the  particular  parcel  of 
land  to  be  taken.  The  school  committee  may  authorize  payment  of 
money  for  lands  taken,  without  the  approval  of  the  mayor. 

Section  9.  This  act  shall  be  submitted  for  acceptance  to  the  voters 
of  said  city  at  the  city  election  in  the  current  year  in  the  form  of  the  follow- 
ing question  which  shall  be  placed  upon  the  official  ballot  to  be  used  at 
said  election:  —  "Shall  an  act  passed  by  the  general  court  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  establish  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  school  buildings  and  a  department  of  school  buildings  in 
the  city  of  Boston,'  be  accepted?"  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  said 
question  are  in  the  affirmative,  this  act  shall  thereupon  take  effect,  but  not 
otherwise. 

In  conformity  with  this  act  the  Mayor  of  the  city  appointed 
Francis  D.  Donoghue,  M.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  School  Buildings;  the  School  Committee 
appointed  Richard  J.  Lane,  Esq.  These  two  gentlemen 
selected  as  a  third  member  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Sleeper.  The  commission  organized  with  Mr.  Lane  as  chair- 
man and  selected  Mr.  Louis  K.  Rourke  as  Superintendent  of 
Construction. 

The  passage  of  this  new  law  placed  additional  responsibili- 
ties upon  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  To  relieve 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  much  clerical  and  technical 
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detail  involved,  the  School  Committee  transferred  to  the 
Superintendent's  office,  Mr.  James  J.  Mahar,  who  was  serving 
as  domestic  engineer  in  the  office  of  the  Business  Manager. 
Mr.  Mahar  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  with  a  wide  experience  in  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion, and  has  become  an  invaluable  contact  officer  between 
the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  and  the  School 
Committee.  He  has  largely  contributed  toward  the  coopera- 
tive relationship  that  exists  between  the  two  departments. 
He  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  economies  that  both  are 
striving  to  effect. 

Finance  Commission  Investigation  of  School 
Expenditures,  1930 

Early  in  1930  the  Finance  Commission  urged  upon  the 
School  Committee  the  necessity  of  investigating  school  expen- 
ditures. The  School  Committee  unanimously  replied  as 
follows : 

"The  School  Committee  welcomes  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion's declared  intention  of  investigating  school  expenditures. 
The  criticisms  made  by  the  Finance  Commission  have  been 
leveled  not  at  the  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  Board  but 
at  their  judgment.  Every  man  is  innocent  until  the  contrary 
is  proved.  This  fundamental  American  principle  finds  applica- 
tion here.  The  public  should  reserve  its  decision  until  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Commission  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
School  Committee.  If  the  School  Committee  finds,  after  the 
Finance  Commission's  report,  that  any  mistakes  have  been 
made  and  that  a  repetition  of  such  mistakes  can  be  avoided 
by  School  Committee  action,  then  the  School  Committee 
hereby  pledges  itself  to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  in 
the  premises,  regardless  of  the  individual,  individuals,  or  sys- 
tem which  may  be  affected  by  such  action." 

In  June,  1930,  the  Finance  Commission  announced  a  com- 
mittee on  investigation  of  school  expenditures  comprising 
William  D.  Parkinson,  Fitchburg;  Renton  Whidden,  Brook- 
line;  and  Matthew  Sullivan,  Canton.  The  work  of  the 
committee  is  now  in  progress. 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

When  the  School  Committee  secured  from  the  Legislature 
authority  to  convert  the  Boston  Normal  School  into  a  Teachers 
College,  it  was  thought  well  that  the  administration  of  the 
college  during  the  transitional  period  should  be  very  closely 
identified  with  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
There  was  some  apprehension  that  the  College  might  regard 
itself  somewhat  as  an  independent  unit,  whereas,  in  fact,  it 
must  always  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  system. 

In  consequence  of  these  sentiments  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  ex  officio  President  of  the  College, 
the  acting  head  to  be  known  as  the  Principal.  So  satisfactorily 
did  the  institution  adjust  itself  to  the  changes  and  so  clearly 
was  its  relation  to  the  central  office  recognized  that  after  a 
lapse  of  six  years  it  seemed  desirable  to  discontinue  the  fiction 
that  had  existed. 

Changes  in  Rank 

Accordingly,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  recommended 
to  the  School  Committee  in  June  of  the  current  school  year 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  be  amended,  that  the  rank  of 
Principal  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  head  of  that  school  be  given  the  title 
of  President.  This  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  was 
approved  by  the  School  Committee. 

During  this  transitional  stage  moreover  the  ranks  of  teachers 
in  the  College  remained  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the 
Normal  School.  It  seemed  fitting  this  year  that  the  ranks 
should  conform  to  those  of  colleges  generally.  Accordingly 
the  former  ranks  were  abolished  and  the  following  substituted: 
Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  and  Instructors. 

Historical 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  an  unwrit- 
ten chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  so 
called. 

In  1851  a  committee  appointed  by  the  School  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school  reported  in  part  as  follows: 

"As  to  the  value  and  importance  of  Normal  Schools,  if 
rightly  and  wisely  conducted,  we  suppose  there  can  be  now 
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no  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  intelligent  friends  of 
popular  education  especially  in  our  own  State,  where  such 
institutions  have  been  so  eminently  successful." 

Acting  upon  this  favorable  report,  the  Normal  School  was» 
established  in  1852.  A  committee  composed  of  members  of 
the  School  Board  defined  the  aims  of  the  normal  school  in  the 
following  words: 

"We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  a  school  such 
as  we  have  lq  view,  should  be  one  wholly  and  exclusively 
instituted  for  the  single  object  of  preparing  teachers  for  our 
public  schools, —  that  it  should  be  a  Normal  School,  and 
nothing  else ; —  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  by  those  only  who 
may  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  and  that  to  all 
such  it  should  be  freely  offered,  at  least  as  freely  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  end  proposed  by  its  establishment."  (School 
Committee  Report,  1874,  page  197.) 

The  success  of  the  school  and  its  advantage  to  the  city 
were  all  that  its  friends  had  anticipated.  But  in  1854,  in 
obedience  to  a  public  demand  for  high  school  education  for 
girls,  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Boston  Normal  School 
was  somewhat  changed.  In  order  to  make  the  school  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  high  school  and  a  normal  school,  "a  few 
additional  branches  of  study  were  introduced,  and  slight 
alterations  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  courses"  and  the 
institution  became  the  "Girls'  High  and  Normal  School." 

Training  School 

No  important  change  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
school  from  that  time  until  1864.  In  its  report  of  that  year 
the  School  Committee  says,  "Hitherto  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  what  are  commonly  denominated  the  High  School 
branches  of  study,  than  to  the  strictly  normal  department  of 
education,  though  the  latter  element  of  the  school  has  never 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of."  It  also  quotes  from  a  recent 
report,  "It  has  been  a  growing  conviction,  however,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  watched  especially  over  the  welfare 
of  this  school,  that  more  time  and  attention  ought  to  be  given 
to  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching." 

This  conviction  culminated  that  year  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Training  School  as  a  special  department  of  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers 
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for  Primary  Schools.  It  was  provided  that  members  of 
the  senior  class  who  intended  to  become  teachers  should 
"attend  the  sessions  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools 
of  the  city  not  less  than  four  weeks  during  the  year,  in  order 
to  observe  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge  of  the  instruction  and  government  of  schools  by 
acting  as  teachers  themselves."  This  Training  School  was 
located  in  one  of  the  Primary  districts,  which  contained  three 
Primary  Schools,  representing  all  of  the  six  grades  of  the  Boston 
Primary  School  system.  It  remained  there  about  six  years, 
and  during  this  time  the  training  department  was  separated 
from,  and  almost  independent  of,  the  High  School, 

The  estabhshment  of  this  Training  School  was  a  practical 
return  to  the  underlying  principle  that  the  Normal  School 
has  distinct  interests,  should  have  an  organization  of  its  own, 
and  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  of  preparing 
teachers  for  their  professional  duties.  And  just  in  proportion 
to  the  adherence  to  this  principle  was  the  success  of  the  school, 
for  at  no  time  since  the  union  of  the  High  and  Normal  elements, 
in  1854,  had  the  school  exerted  so  strong  and  positively 
beneficial  an  influence  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  city  as 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Training  School  in  Somerset 
Street. 

Nothwithstanding  this  fact,  on  the  completion  of  the  Girls* 
High  and  Normal  School  Building  on  Newton  Street  in  1870, 
the  schools  on  Somerset  Street  that  had  been  used  as  schools 
for  observation  and  practice  ceased  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
and  the  training  department  was  transferred  to  the  new 
building. 

This  arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory  as  is  shown  by 
an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School,  made  April  11,  1871,  on  the  subject 
of  establishing  a  separate  Normal  School:  "This  is  not  a  High 
School  to  which  a  training  department  has  been  added,  but 
a  Normal  School,  admitting  pupils  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  education. 
But  the  High  School  has  gradually  gained  an  ascendancy  over 
the  Normal  element,  until  the  actual  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  has  come  to  be  restricted  to  the  training 
department  and  that  branch  has  almost  lost  its  independent, 
distinctive,  and  professional  character." 
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Distinct  Normal  School 

An  outcome  of  this  report  and  of  the  discussion  that  followed 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
Normal  School.  This  subcommittee  reported  to  the  School 
Committee,  May  14,  1872,  a  plan  of  reorganization.  This 
plan,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee, 
provided  that  "This  School  shall  be  known  as  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  and  its  purpose  shall  be  to  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  young  women  as  wish  to  become  teachers  and 
receive  a  thorough  course  of  distinct  professional  instruction." 

In  accord  with  this  official  action  the  Normal  School  was 
organized  as  a  separate  unit  September  30,  1872,  in  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  School  Building  on  Newton  Street,  Larkin 
Dunton,  Esquire,  having  been  elected  Head  Master. 

Principals  of  the  School 
At   the   graduating  exercises   of   the   Teachers   College   in 
June,  1930,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  course  of  an 
address  to  the  graduates  had  this  to  say  concerning  the  present 
principal  of  the  institution  and  his  five  predecessors. 

Loring  Lothrop,  1852-1856 

Princeps  facile.  A  pioneer  and  prophet  who  foresaw 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  scientific  teacher  training. 
With  wondrous  vision  he  "builded  better  than  he  knew." 

WiUiam  H.  Seavey,  1856-1868 

A  scholar  of  high  attainment,  wise  and  judicious.  To 
his  thoughtful  management,  untiring  labors,  devotion  to 
his  noble  calling,  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  today  offers  grateful  acknowledgment. 

Ephraim  Hunt,  1868-1872 

An  able  school  man.  At  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
this  institution  he  blended  a  successful  past  with  a  pro- 
gressive future.  "  What  do  you  expect  to  learn  in  school?" 
was  his  favorite  inquiry;  and  the  students,  well  drilled, 
answered,  "To  care  for  our  health,  to  love  the  truth,  to 
know  how  to  study." 

Larkin  Dunton,  1872-1899 

A  profound  scholar.  A  vigorous  thinker.  A  masterful 
leader  and  builder.  He  left  an  ineffaceable  impress  upon 
the  Boston  Normal  School  and  likewise  upon  the  intellec- 
tual and  professional  thought  of  his  time. 
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Wallace  C.  Boyden,  1900-1929 

A  genial  soul,  beloved  for  his  intrinsic  worth.  Son  of  a 
distiQguished  educator.  Disciple  of  Doctor  Dun  ton.  Ever 
faithful  to  his  glorious  heritages.  Conspicuous  for  his 
lofty,  human  idealism.  This  college,  to  whose  success  he 
so  bountifully  contributed,  today  extends  to  him  in  his 
retirement  its  love  and  benediction. 

William  H.  J.  Kennedy,  1929  —  ad  multos  annos 

Genuine  in  scholarship,  in  character,  in  sentiment,  in 
professional  interpretation,  in  social  outlook.  In  his 
rare  personality  are  combined  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
a  wealth  of  culture,  and  a  well-chastened  judgment. 
In  his  hands  the  future  of  the  coUege  is  secure. 
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DISCUSSIONS  AND  DECISIONS 
The  following  incomplete  enumeration  of  topics  for  discus- 
sions and  decisions  that  came  before  the  School  Committee 
during  the  school  year  (September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930) 
is  indicative  of  the  varied  and  complex  subjects  with  which 
the  School  Committee  has  to  deal.  The  topics  are  presented 
in  chronological  order.  The  references  are  to  the  published 
minutes  of  the  meeting  in  which  the  discussions  are  recorded: 

1929 

Acceptance  of  the  Martin  Milmore  School  in  the  Prince 
District.     Page  203,  1929,  page  35,  1930. 

Objection  to  the  erection  of  gasolene  tanks  in  the  Orient 
Heights  section  of  East  Boston.     Page  215. 

Approval  of  a  list  of  teachers  for  temporary  service  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Superintendent  under  Section  265,  Paragraph 
2  of  the  Regulations.     Page  220. 

Approval  of  the  advisory  committees  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent.  These  committees  are  advisory 
to  the  School  Committee  with  regard  to  agriculture,  art  educa- 
tion, trade  schools,  retail  selling  courses,  industrial  courses  of 
all  kinds,  extended  use  of  public  schools,  household  arts, 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  military  drill,  school  hygiene, 
special  classes,  state-aided  classes,  evening  and  Continuation 
Schools,  and  vocational  guidance.     Page  233. 

The  Superintendent  in  accord  with  statute  law  submitted 
a  list  of  authorized  texts  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 
These  text  books  were  accordingly  considered  and  approved 
by  the  School  Committee  under  the  law.     Page  241. 

Report  received  of  increases  and  decreases  in  school  attend- 
ance over  previous  year.  There  was  an  increase  of  1,107  pupils 
in  Latin  and  day  high  schools  and  a  decrease  of  1,274  pupils 
in  Grades  I  to  VIII.     Page  258. 

Approval  of  the  request  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department  for 
transfer  of  certain  appropriations  to  cover  the  additional  cost 
of  land  and  building  for  items  previously  authorized.     Page  271. 

Approval  of  a  schedule  of  compensation  for  additional  cus- 
todian service,  and  a  schedule  of  charges  for  additional  use  of 
school  premises.     Page  271. 
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Received  notification  from  the  City  Clerk  of  the  result  of 
the  referendum  on  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  School  Buildings,  and  proceeded  to  an  election  of  a 
commissioner  as  required  by  the  statutes.     Page  273. 

Acceptance  of  the  Phineas  Bates  School  in  the  Longfellow 
District  and  the  Greenhouse  at  the  Teachers  College.  Page 
274. 

Approval  of  a  Saturday  morning  course  in  art  for  high  school 
pupils  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.     Page  278. 

Election  as  the  representative  of  the  School  Committee  of 
Richard  J.  Lane  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School 
Buildings  for  a  period  of  two  years.     Page  283. 

Consideration  of  the  request  of  the  City  Council  for  a  new 
elementary  school  in  Ward  18.     Page  287. 

Consideration  of  the  naming  of  public  school  buildings. 
Page  289. 

Consideration  of  the  improved  conduct  of  pupils  on  the  way 
to  and  from  athletic  games.     Page  293. 

Discussion  of  the  proposed  teacher  resident  requirement. 
Page  294. 

Discussion  of  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  increased 
salaries  for  certain  ranks.     Pages  297,  302-304. 

Consideration  of  the  care  of  crippled  children  and  epileptics 
in  the  public  schools.     Pages  298,  303. 

Reception  of  the  full  report  of  the  Survey  Committee  and 
expression  of  appreciation  to  the  full  committee  and  subcom- 
mittees.    Page  309. 

Discussion  regarding  the  reduction  in  quota  of  pupils  per 
teacher  for  elementary  schools.     Page  310. 

1930 

Adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee  and  the 
regulations  of  the  public  schools  of  the  preceding  year.   Page  1. 

Election  of  Chairman,  Joseph  J.  Hurley.     Page  1. 

Election  of  Treasurer,  Dr.  Joseph  V.  Lyons.     Page  1. 

Consideration  of  the  appointment  and  salary  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Construction.     Page  2. 

Consideration  of  the  extension  of  contracts  and  the  approval 
of  summarized  requisition  on  the  City  Auditor.     Page  4. 

Petition  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  the  School  Committee 
appropriating  power  with  reference  to  additional  school  ac- 
commodations.    Page  13. 
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Approval  of  the  transfer  of  bonds  and  bank  notes  to  the 
new  treasurer.     Page  13. 

Approval  of  the  sale  of  school  property  not  required  for 
school  purposes.     Page  18. 

Acceptance  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  permanent  school  pension  fund.     Page  20. 

Agreement  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  in  charge  of 
Evacuation  Day  Celebration.     Page  20. 

Appointment  from  its  own  members  of  a  committee  for 
the  naming  of  school  buildings.     Page  20. 

Establishment  of  a  term  for  the  1930  summer  review  schools, 
summer  vacation  schools  and  summer  session  of  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls.     Page  22. 

The  Superintendent  submits  a  list  of  authorized  text  books 
for  use  in  the  schools.  This  list  is  approved  by  the  School 
Committee  under  the  law.     Page  24. 

Issuance  of  its  orders  for  the  observance  of  Evacuation  Day. 
Page  34. 

Establishment  of  playground  activities  for  the  summer  of 
1930.     Page  37. 

Transfer  of  the  Domestic  Engineer  from  the  Business  Man- 
ager's Office  to  the  Superintendent's  Office.     Page  38. 

Consideration  of  the  sale  of  school  property  not  required 
for  school  purposes.     Page  42. 

Approval  of  the  appointment  of  playground  teachers  for 
1930.     Page  50. 

Setting  the  date  for  the  annual  competitive  drill  and  the 
annual  parade.     Page  51. 

Re-election  of  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Page  55. 

Re-election  of  Michael  J.  Downey,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools.     Page  55. 

Allocation  of  appropriations  for  land  and  buildings.     Page  59. 

Acceptance  of  reports  on  attendance  at  conventions.  Page 
61. 

Acceptance  of  course  of  study  for  teachers  of  mechanic  arts. 
Page  63. 

Adoption  of  appropriation  order  on  account  for  maintenance 
of  the  schools.  The  School  Committee  for  some  time  had 
been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  school  budget,  but  had 
not  yet  approved  it  in  final  form.  Hence  this  provisional 
order.    Page  70. 
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Limitation  of  shop  instruction  in  intermediate  schools  and 
location  of  shops  in  new  schools.     Page  71. 

Acceptance  of  report  on  audit  of  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Business  Manager.     Page  78. 

Adoption  of  the  1930  building  program.  (This  building 
program  was  the  result  of  many  conferences  of  the  School 
Committee.  In  these  conferences  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Apportionment  submitted  preliminary  reports.  The  School 
Committee  passed  upon  all  these  questions.  The  final  program 
represents  an  infinite  amount  of  labor.)     Page  78. 

Suspension  of  school  sessions  in  connection  with  the  Ter- 
centenary Celebration.     Page  84. 

Establishment  of  new  intermediate  districts  and  amendment 
of  district  lines.     Page  85. 

Advisability  of  having  all  meetings  and  conferences  of  the 
School  Committee  public.     Page  88. 

Consideration  of  continuance  during  the  summer  of  classes 
for  children  at  the  City  Hospital.     Page  94. 

Acceptance  of  the  budget  for  the  year  in  its  complete  form. 
Page  96. 

Further  discussion  of  open  meetings.     Page  100. 

Communication  from  the  Finance  Commission  regarding  a 
survey  of  the  schools.     Page  105. 

Installation  of  danger  signals  in  vicinity  of  school  buildings. 
Page  106. 

Consideration  of  the  continuance  of  certain  school  activities 
during  the  summer.     Page  110. 

List  of  text  books  approved.     Page  111. 

Approval  of  playground  teachers  for  the  summer  term. 
Page  133. 

Transfer  and  allocation  of  certain  appropriations.  Page 
144. 

Discussion  regarding  a  new  intermediate  school  in  Charles- 
town.     Pages  148,  167. 

Discussion  regarding  admission  of  students  to  the  Teachers 
College.     Pages  148,  195. 

Consideration  of  an  emergency  list  of  teachers  for  playground 
service.     Page  159. 

Appointment  of  teachers  for  summer  review  schools  and 
summer  vacation  schools.     Page  158. 

Change  in  rank  of  teachers  at  the  Teachers  College.  Page 
162. 
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Annual  reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff.     Page  162. 

Estabhshment  of  school  centers.     Page  164. 

Naming  of  school,  the  William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate 
School.     Page  166. 

Reallocation  of  certain  appropriations.     Page  181. 

Establishment  of  the  salary  schedule  of  the  coming  year. 
Page  186. 

Discussion  of  requirement  of  Boston  residence  for  teachers. 
Page  194. 

Discussion  as  to  purchase  of  athletic  uniforms.     Page  197. 

Amendments  to  Rules  and  Regulations.     Page  201. 

Acceptance  from  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  eligible 
lists  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff.  From 
these  lists  appointments  are  to  be  made  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.     Page  203. 

Reallocation  of  land  and  building  appropriations.     Page  204. 

Sale  of  school  properties.     Page  208. 

Notice  of  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  amount  of  appropriation 
that  must  be  raised  by  taxation.     Page  209. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.   BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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Tickets 
John  A.  Rice,  Chairman 
Paul  B.  Crudden 
Charles  M.  Doherty 
Albert  F.  Hanrahan 
Frank  P.  Rich 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 
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Maj.  Vincent  P.  Breen 
Capt.  Robert  V.  Dallahan 
Capt.  James  J.  Kelley 
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Pageant 
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Francis  J.  Emery,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
Vincent  L.  Greene,  Continuation  School 
John  A.  Marsh,  High  School  of  Commerce 
William  F.  Walsh,  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
Howard  Wilbur,  Wilham  E.  Russell  School 

Arrangements 
William  E.  Smith,  Chairman 
D.  Leo  Daley 
Paul  Keller 
Thomas  J.  McCabe 
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A  Hymn  for  Boston 

Words  and  Music  by  Robert  F.  Allen 

Harmonized   by  James  A.   Ecker,   Associate   Director  of 
Music 
Outline  of  the  Pageant 
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Anne  Alfreda  Mellish,  Lowell  School 
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John  F.  Roche,  Charlestown  High  School 
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Dramatis  Personoe 
Herald 

Joseph  E.  Kelly,  Bigelow  School 
The  Spirit  of  Boston 

Robert  C.  Schimmel,  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
Poverty 

Regina  D.  Madden,  East  Boston  High  School 
Ignorance 

Mary  F.  Thornton,  Elihu  Greenwood  School 
Bondage 

James  A.  Dunbar,  Bunker  Hill  School 
Crime 

Joseph  McK.  Driscoll,  EngHsh  High  School 
Liberty 

Grace  W.  Heartz,  Teachers  College 
Free  Press 

Dennis  C.  Haley,  Teachers  College 
Free  Schools 

Mary  F.  MacGoldrick,  Hugh  O'Brien  School 
Free  Church 

Adelaide  G.  Nelson,  John  Cheverus  School 
Free  Courts 

William  F.  Looney,  Public  Latin  School 
Education 

Rosemary  Purcell,  Christopher  Gibson  School 
The  Three  R's  (constantly  attending  Education) 

Reading 
Helen  G.  Brooks,  George  Frisbie  Hoar  School 

'Riting 
Catherine  L,  Burke,  Mather  School 

'Rithmetic 
Ella  T.  Hayes,  Shurtleff  School 
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PROLOG 
Orchestral  Overture  a  Fanfare  of  Trumpets 
Opening  Chorus 
(Male  Voices) 
All  ye  who  travel  from  far  and  near, 
Old  Boston  welcomes  you  eagerly; 
(We  welcome  you  eagerly) 
Again  her  children  returning  here 
To  this,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty: 
(The  Cradle  of  Liberty:) 
You  have  come  in  answer  to  your  mother's  call ; 
Sons  of  Boston,  one  and  all 

Chorus 
Sons  of  ancient  dreaming 
Let  your  lives  be  gleaming 
With  the  splendor  of  her  truth! 
Sons  of  high  devotion, 
Over  land  and  sea 
Bear  the  vision  of  your  youth! 
Onward!  upward!  see  her  banners  fly! 
Forward!  forward!     Freedom  be  your  cry! 
Pausing  not  nor  doubting 

"On  to  vict'ry"  shouting, 
Sons  of  Boston  marching  by! 

Enter 
Bugle  and  drum  corps 

Standard  bearers  with  national,  state  and  city  flags 
Herald 

The  spirit  of  Boston  (in  Puritanic  dress) 
Poverty  (in  rags) 
Ignorance  (in  black) 
Bondage  (in  chains) 
Crime 


Liberty 

Free  Press 
Free  Schools 
Free  Church 
Free  Courts 


Then 
Escorted  by 


Followed  by 


Education 

Constantly  attended  by  the  Three  R's 
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Herald 
Hail,  citizens  of  Boston!    Welcome  here, 
To  trace  with  us  the  progress  of  ideals 
That  through  the  years  have  made  our  city  great, 
And  welcome,  too,  we  give  all  travelers 
From  distant  places,  where  our  city's  fame 
Has  echoed  in  men's  hearts,  bringing  them  hither 
To  celebrate  in  stately  ceremony 
The  triumph  of  our  fathers'  ancient  dreams. 

Yea,  Boston  bids  them  welcome,  for  the  Spirit 

Of  this,  our  city,  through  three  centuries 

Has  shown  a  generous  hospitahty 

To  all  that's  best,  in  thought,  in  act,  in  life. 

And  in  the  years  to  come,  its  heart  will  always 

Quicken  in  sympathy  to  noble  thoughts. 

To  truth,  to  beauty.     For  full  proof  of  this, 

Hark  to  the  Spirit  of  Boston,  who  interprets 

Our  older  aspirations,  our  new  visions. 

Our  faith,  our  hopes,  our  strength,  our  dreams,  our  life! 

Spirit  of  Boston 

Conceived  in  hope,  and  bom  in  confidence 
Of  a  great  future,  I  have  grown  at  last 
Out  of  my  youth  of  promise,  to  fulfillment. 
In  firm  reliance  on  the  guiding  hand 
Of  an  omnipotent  and  all-wise  God, 
I  chose  my  home  here  in  the  wilderness 
Of  a  new  world.     I  cut  away  the  forests; 
I  cleared  the  water-springs ;  I  laid  out  roads ; 
I  built  a  city,  looking  toward  the  dawn 
Across  the  echoing  sea.     I  felt  myself 
Called  to  a  high  and  holy  task  —  my  mission 
To  bring  light  into  darkness,  to  establish 
The  perfect  commonwealth  — 

Poverty 
Yet  we  were  here, 
Spirit  of  Boston !     From  your  very  birth 
Along  with  all  your  beautiful  ideals 
We,  miserable  and  outcast,  found  ourselves 
Seeking  with  you  a  new  home  in  the  West. 
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Boston 


Who  are  you 


Poverty 

I  am  Poverty.     I  fasten 
Upon  the  throats  of  men,  and  pull  them  down 
To  nameless  suffering  and  nameless  sin. 
Hatred,  Rebellion,  Crime  attend  my  steps. 

Boston 
And  you,  black-robed? 

Ignorance 

They  call  me  Ignorance. 
What  that  means  I  know  not.     What  you  call  life 
I  do  not  understand.     I  see  no  meaning 
In  what  men  say  and  do.     Only  one  thing 
I  know:  where  I  dwell,  men  drag  out  their  days 
In  drab  dull  misery,  and  have  no  light 
To  lift  the  utter  darkness  from  their  souls. 

Boston 
And  you,  in  clanking  chains? 

Bondage 

They  speak  for  me. 
Bound,  I  am  Bondage  —  bondage  of  soul  and  body. 
I  am  the  sport  of  tyrants,  for  my  chains 
Display  the  cruelty  of  man  to  man  — 
Not  only  literal  slavery,  but  oppression 
Through  unjust  laws,  or  in  all  laws'  defiance. 
I  flog  men  down  to  death,  and  worse  than  death, 
To  cringing  and  eternal  cowardice. 

Boston 
And  yonder  shape  that  lurks  behind  you  all 
Slinking  through  shadows  like  a  shadowy  ghost? 

Poverty,  Ignorance,  Bondage 
Crime! 
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Crime 
Crime !    Aye,  Crime !    And  where  these  others  live 
I  follow,  as  the  darkness  follows  light. 
I  seize  upon  the  warped  and  suffering  souls 
Of  anguished  fathers,  who  have  seen  their  children 
Crushed  by  the  Juggernaut  of  social  evils 
Like  these  who  taunt  you  with  your  impotence ; 
I  whisper  evil  promptings  in  the  ears 
Of  jealous  youth  and  of  embittered  age ; 
I  tear  the  structure  down  ye  strive  to  raise ! 
Bah!    What  have  all  your  visions  done  for  me? 

Boston 
Alas,  'tis  true  that  from  my  earliest  days 
Ye  four  have  dwelt  with  me,  but  this  is  true 
As  weU :  there  has  been  wrought  a  transformation 
In  each  of  you,  when  Liberty's  fair  hand 
Has  touched  you. —  Liberty!    Soul  of  America! 
Come  hither,  with  your  shining  guards  of  Honor, 
Free  Press,  Free  Schools,  Free  Church,  Free  Courts  of  Law, 
And  show  us  what  your  hand-maid.  Education, 
Has  done  to  light  the  darkness  of  men's  lives, 
To  strike  the  fetters  from  the  limbs  of  men, 
To  make  the  world  one  opportunity 
Wherein  mankind  may  all  achieve  success! 

Liberty 
Magic  indeed  the  touch  that  changes  slaves 
Into  free  men,  that  transforms  ignorance 
Into  true  wisdom,  that  takes  poverty 
And  robes  it  in  the  purple  of  prosperity. 
Attend,  my  servants;  tell  what  means  we  use 
Thus  to  uphf t  the  race ! 

Press 
By  a  free  press 
We  give  all  people  opportunity 
To  learn  the  truth  —  and  truth  sets  mankind  free. 

Schools 
By  our  free  schools  we  bring  them  wider  knowledge 
And  truer  understanding  of  the  motives 
And  aspirations  of  the  race. 
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Courts 
Free  Courts, 
Wherein  all  classes  have  full  privileges 
Have  struck  the  shackles  from  the  hearts  of  men 
And  hfted  them  to  true  equaHty. 

Church 
And  by  a  free  church  wc  aspire  to  God, 
Endeavoring  to  open  human  eyes 
To  higher  hopes  of  fuller  liberty. 

Liberty 
All  this  is  done  under  the  leadership  of  Education. 

Education 
Aye,  of  Education; 
For  in  the  service  of  mankind,  we  take 
The  children  of  the  city,  and  we  show  them 
The  treasures  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
Train  them  for  strong  effective  citizenship, 
Build  in  them  characters  of  finer  fiber. 
And  send  them  forth  to  make  a  golden  future 
As  far  beyond  the  present,  as  the  present 
Transcends  the  past!  —  And  that  you  all  may  know 
How  we  have  done,  how  we  are  doing  this, 
Summon  the  hosts  of  Boston's  schools,  and  scholars, 
Down  through  the  years,  and  in  symbolic  guise 
See  for  yourselves  our  long  accomphshment. 
Let  trumpets  sound,  and  let  the  pageant  pass! 

A  Fanfare  of  Trumpets 


THE  FIRST  PERIOD  —  COLONIAL 
Hymn  to  Education 
(Male  Voices) 
As  dawn  dispels  the  gloom  of  night 
That  spreads  from  pole  to  pole, 
Disperse,  with  rays  of  guiding  Ught, 
The  darkness  of  the  soul. 
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Dispel  the  fog  when  error  leads 
The  wavering  feet  of  youth. 
Illumine,  for  the  children's  needs, 
The  splendor  of  the  truth. 

From  off  the  path  which  youth  has  won, 
Bid  ignorance  begone: 
As  shadows  fiee  before  the  sun, 
When  noon  outshines  the  dawn. 

And  when  folk  halt  in  trembhng  fear 
On  dim  or  doubtful  way. 
Shine!  till  the  pathway  stretches  clear 
In  God's  own  glorious  day. 


Education 

Spirit  of  Boston,  the  task  imposed  on  me  is  now  begun; 

The  seed  of  knowledge  has  been  sown 

And  lo,  a  tender  sapling  now  appears 

Which  in  the  years  to  come  shall  grow  a  mighty  tree 

Whose  roots  deep  buried  in  this  fertile  soil 

Shall  never  be  uptorn. 

Behold  advance  in  order,  then, 

The  Dame  School,  earliest  growth 

Of  knowledge  in  the  Colony; 

Then  Public  Latin,  first  free  school 

In  the  New  World;  founded  in  1635 

To  train  her  sons  to  preach  God's  holy  word. 

Fair  Harvard  next,  named  for  that  godly  man 

With  vision  of  a  university  whose  fame 

Should  echo  down  the  corridors  of  time. 

The  school  for  Writing  and  for  Ciphering  now  appears 

Completing  thus  my  first  half  century. 

Note,  as  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  grows. 

So  grows  the  love  of  Liberty. 

The  children  lisp  her  name  beside  their  mother's  knee 

And  learn  to  guard  her  honor  even  with  their  lives. 

What  wonder  then  that  schoolboys  loud  protest 

The  action  of  the  British  General  Gage 

And  win  the  first,  though  bloodless,  battle  of  the  Revolution. 
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Order  of  Processional 

1.     Dame  School. 

Teacher  and  pupils  (John  Marshall  School). 

The  education  of  children  in  the  rudiments  of  reading 
was  regarded  up  to  the  year  1818  in  Boston  as  a 
family  duty  and  not  the  concern  of  the  public. 
The  "Dame  Schools,"  familiar  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, sprang  up  in  the  young  colony  as  needy  house- 
wives and  widows  for  a  nominal  fee  relieved  busy 
parents  of  the  duty  of  teaching  the  children  ''to 
read  in  the  Psalter."  The  schoolroom  was  often 
the  kitchen,  and  the  good  dame,  as  she  knitted  or 
sewed  or  tended  to  her  household  duties,  listened 
to  each  child  in  turn  as  he  called  the  letters  in  their 
order  from  his  "Horn  Book"  or  his  "New  England 
Primer." 

2.  Public  Latin  School. 

Teacher  and  Class. 

In  1635,  in  order  "that  learning  might  not  be  buried 
in  the  graves  of  our  fathers,  in  the  Church  and  the 
Commonwealth,"  the  Town  of  Boston  estabUshed 
its  first  "Free  School,"  the  oldest  public  school 
with  continuous  existence  in  the  United  States, 
whose  function,  "to  prepare  boys  for  the  Uni- 
versity," has  not  changed  since  that  day.  "Side 
by  side  on  its  humble  benches  sat  the  son  of  the 
governor  and  the  son  of  the  fisherman,  each  free  to 
take  the  best  that  he  could  grasp." 

3.  John  Harvard. 

Francis  Cleary.     (Public  Latin  School.) 

The  Reverend  John  Harvard  of  Charlestown,  a 
graduate  of  Emmanuel  College,  the  "hot-bed  of 
Puritanism  in  England,"  after  living  barely  a  year 
in  his  newly  adopted  country,  died  in  1638,  at  the 
untimely  age  of  31  years.  His  lasting  monument 
is  the  institution  named  after  him,  and  opened  the 
year  of  his  death  through  the  aid  of  his  bequest. 
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Harvard  College. 

Procession  of  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  the  Overseers  and 
first  graduating  class  of  nine  members.  (Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  Boys.) 

In  1636  the  General  Court  voted  400  pounds,  "equal 
to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  colony,"  towards  the 
erection  of  a  public  school.  Two  years  later,  aided 
by  the  bequest  of  John  Harvard,  the  college  opened, 
and  in  1642  graduated  its  first  class  of  nine  mem- 
bers. "The  Board  of  Overseers,"  established  in 
1642  by  the  General  Court,  included  almost  all  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Colony. 

Writing  and  Ciphering  School. 

Master  and  class.     (High  School  of  Commerce.) 

Schools  "for  the  teaching  of  children  to  write  and 
cypher  within  this  town"  were  established  in  1682 
and  represent  the  beginning  of  the  "common 
schools"  of  Boston.  These  schools  taught  two  of 
the  "3  R's,"  and  were  the  favorites  of  the  common 
people,  while  the  clergy  found  their  greatest  con- 
solation in  the  Latin  Grammar  Schools. 

Boston  Schoolboys  and  British  General  and  Aide. 

Group  of  Boys.     (Eliot  School.) 

John  Lovell,  master  of  the  Latin  School  from  1734- 
1775,  was  a  Tory  and  a  friend  of  General  Gage,  but 
could  not  dominate  his  own  son  James  who  was 
also  a  teacher  at  the  Latin  School  and  who  was  a 
flaming  patriot  by  the  side  of  Hancock  and  Adams 
and  Warren.  It  was  John  Lo veil's  boys  who  held 
the  famous  interview  with  General  Haldimand  to 
complain,  "in  genteel  terms,"  that  the  General's 
servant  had  spoiled  the  Beacon-School  street  coast 
by  throwing  ashes  on  it.  The  General  was  very 
civil  to  the  boys  and  ordered  the  servant  to  restore 
the  slide.  When  Haldimand  reported  the  event  to 
his  superior  officer.  General  Gage,  the  latter  ob- 
served: "It  is  impossible  to  beat  the  notion  of 
liberty  out  of  the  people,  as  it  has  been  rooted  in 
them  from  childhood." 
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THE  SECOND  PERIOD  —  TRANSITION 
Education 
Behind  the  smoke  and  hell  of  War 
The  Colonies  have  disappeared ; 
America  triumphant,  glorious, 
Emerges  from  the  flames 
With  star-strewn  flag  of  red  and  white 
And  eagle,  mounting  to  the  skies. 
Now  Boston's  gates  are  opened  wide 
And  the  oppressed  from  foreign  shores 
Come  pouring  in ,  to  share  the  gift  of  Liberty 
And  build  a  mighty  Nation,  proud  and  free. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge,  slowly  grown, 
Does  now  begin  to  branch  in  many  ways. 
In  Double-Headed  Schools  are  found  both  boys  and  girls, 
The  Primary  admits  the  younger  ones ; 
The  English  High  for  boys,  a  forward  step, 
Is  later  followed  by  a  school  for  girls. 
The  Arts  are  added  to  the  subjects  taught. 
Music  now  enriches  and  inspires. 
And  blossoms  in  the  Music  Festival. 

Order  of  Processional 
1.    Double-Headed  School. 

Two  masters,  class  of  boys,  class  of  girls.  (Robert 
Gould  Shaw  School.) 
The  schools  were  reorganized  in  1789  and  girls  were 
thereafter  admitted  to  the  pubhc  schools  of  Boston 
for  the  first  time,  although  only  for  half  the  year 
until  1828.  The  third  of  the  three  ''R's,"  Reading, 
was  added  to  the  curriculum,  and  a  new  master,  the 
English  Grammar  Master,  took  his  place  by  the 
side  of  the  century  old  Writing  Master.  The  two 
masters  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other, 
one  master  teaching  the  girls  as  a  unit  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  boys  as  a  unit  in  the  afternoon,  while 
the  other  master  received  the  children  in  the  reverse 
order.  This  unique  ''double-headed"  system  re- 
mained the  distinctively  Boston  type  of  elementary 
education  until  about  the  year  1850,  when  the 
modem  "single-headed"  school  superseded  it. 
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Primary  Schools. 

Teacher  and  primary  class.     (Farragiit  School.) 

In  1819,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  School  Committee,  the  Town  of  Boston  voted 
to  establish  its  own  Primary  Schools  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  to  seven  years.  As  a  result 
the  private  Dame  Schools,  which  for  nearly  two 
centuries  had  prepared  all  children  for  entrance 
into  the  public  schools,  passed  into  oblivion.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  Primary  Schools,  women 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Boston  entered 
the  pubhc  schools  as  teachers. 

English  High  School. 
Master  and  class. 
The  voters  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  as  their  educational 
valedictory,  established  in  1821  the  Enghsh  High 
School  for  boys,  the  oldest  general  pubUc  high 
school  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
The  very  name  "high  school,"  now  a  household 
word  in  almost  every  town  in  the  country,  seems  to 
appear  first  about  the  time  this  public  school 
opened.  This  school  represents  a  definite  contribu- 
tion of  Boston  to  education,  as  it  is  a  distinctively 
American  institution  following  no  European  proto- 
types, in  contrast  to  the  Latin  Grammar  Schools 
which  "abided  in  the  path  of  education  and  disci- 
pline which  had  been  familiar  to  the  learned  world 
for  centuries." 

Girls'  High  School. 
Master  and  class. 

Boston  almost  always  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the 
state  in  granting  full  educational  privileges  to  girls. 
A  high  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1826  that  could 
have  presented  good  arguments  for  being  a  pioneer  in 
its  line,  but  was  closed  through  the  influence  of 
Mayor  Josiah  Quincy  in  1828  because  it  was  "too 
successful." 

The  Normal  School  opened  in  1852  to  train  young 
women  to  be  teachers,  and  in  1855  began  to  admit 
girls  who  did  not  plan  to  be  teachers,  taking  the 
name  of  "The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School." 
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The  normal  element  of  the  school  fell  rapidly  into 
the  background  and  it  was  not  until  the  schools 
were  permanently  separated  in  1872  that  these 
two  schools  started  to  realize  their  fuUest  possibilities. 

Music  Festival 
Program  arranged  by  John  A.  O  'Shea,  Director  of  Music 
Vocal  music  was  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools  of  this 
country  in  Boston  in  the  1830's  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  and  through  the  generously  offered 
services  of  the  famous  Lowell  Mason.  The  Annual  Music 
Festival  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century  helped  greatly 
to  win  permanently  the  good  will  of  the  public  to  the  subject, 
while  the  present  century  has  seen  the  splendid  advance  of 
instrumental  music  that  represents  one  of  the  finest  accom- 
plishments of  the  school  of  today. 

The  Boston  PubHc  Schools  Symphony  Orchestra. 
John  F.  Wagner,  Conductor. 

The  Boston  PubUc  Schools  Symphony  Band. 

FORTUNATO    SORDILLO,  CouductOr. 

Grand  Chorus. 

Pupils  from  the  following  schools : 
Bigelow  School. 
Christopher  Gibson  School. 
Dearborn  School, 
Francis  Parkman  School. 
John  Cheverus  School. 
Joseph  H.  Barnes  School. 
John  Winthrop  School. 
Lowell  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  School. 
Mather  School. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School. 
Phillips  Brooks  School. 
Washington  School. 
Washington  Irving  School. 
William  Barton  Rogers  School. 
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Rhythmic  Orchestra. 

Pupils  from  the  following  schools : 
Albert  Palmer  School, 

Dearborn  District. 
Amos  Webster  School, 

Elihu  Greenwood  District. 
Boardman  School, 

Henry  L.  Higginson  District. 
Clinch  School, 

Shurtleff  District. 
Robert  Swan  School, 

Emily  Fifield  District. 


THE   THIRD   PERIOD  — THE  NEW  ERA 
Hymn  of  Aspiration 
(Male  Voices) 
Lord  of  the  centuries !    Through  storm  and  sunshine 
Princes  and  people  have  worshipped  Thy  Name. 
When  shall  Thy  Will  be  done?    When  shall  the  nations 
Through  all  the  world  truth  and  justice  proclaim? 

See  how  in  fealty  our  hearts  adore  Thee, 

Working  Thy  Will  through  the  acts  of  each  day. 

So  may  Thy  merciful  care  still  surround  us, 
Till  we  have  finished  our  task,  we  pray. 

Lord  God  Omnipotent !     Let  come  Thy  Kingdom ! 

Build  life  anew  in  this  home  of  our  youth. 
Guard  us  in  liberty,  in  peace  preserve  us. 

Teach  us  Thy  Law,  and  our  children  Thy  Truth! 

Education 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge,  now  heroic  size, 

Has  grown  past  fondest  hopes. 

From  Kindergarten  to  the  door  of  Teachers  College 

Its  branches  now  extend, 

Until  at  last,  the  fame  of  Boston's  schools 

Has  spread  from  coast  to  coast ; 

For  on  this  Tree  of  Knowledge  food  is  found 

To  nurture  not  alone  the  mind;  but  soul  and  body,  too; 

Each  child  may  find  a  school  to  suit  his  needs 
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Regardless  of  his  color,  creed,  or  race. 

And  adults,  too,  eat  of  this  wondrous  Tree 

To  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  righteousness. 

Thus  Boston  trains  her  citizens  for  each  demand 

That  life  may  make ;  and,  in  her  hour  of  need, 

America,  as  in  Colonial  days,  looks  to  the  Old  Bay  State. 

Twice  more,  and  twice  again,  the  Nation's  life 

Has  threatened  been  by  War.     But  sons 

Whose  sires  at  Concord  fought  and  Bunker  Hill 

Can  never  know  defeat;  and  Boston's  boys 

On  sea,  in  sky,  in  home  or  foreign  land. 

Have  kept  the  Stars  and  Stripes  undinmed,  unstained. 

Order  of  Processional 

1.  Teachers  College. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class. 

The  transformation  of  the  Normal  School  into  the 
Teachers  College  is  perhaps  the  greatest  educational 
achievement  of  the  present  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  As  early  as  1902  an  attempt  was  made 
to  produce  such  a  change,  but  it  remained  for 
Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  to  bring  about  successfully 
the  happy  fruition  of  the  dream  of  many  Boston 
educators  —  the  consummation  that  places  the 
Teachers  CoUege  where  it  properly  belongs,  at  the 
apex  of  the  educational  pyramid. 

2.  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Director,  Josephine  Morris. 
Betsy  Ross. 

Miss  Margaret  K.  Templeton,  Dorchester  High 
School  for  Girls. 
Trumpeter  and  Pages. 

Washington  Irving  School. 
The  American  Family. 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls). 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Girls  wearing  old-fashioned  costumes  representing  the 
period  when  sewing  was  permitted  by  the  school 
committee,  1853. 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls). 
East  Boston  High  School. 
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Girls  wearing  the  present  day  costumes  which  they 
have  made  in  the  sewing  and  millinery  classes. 
Dearborn  School. 
Everett  School. 
Grover  Cleveland  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  School. 
Rice  School. 

Washington  Irving  School. 
Brighton  High  School. 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls). 
South  Boston  High  School. 
Girls  wearing  costumes  of  historic  times  that  have  been 
made  by  the  pupils  of  1930  sewing  classes. 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Band. 
Mary  Hemenway. 

Ruth  Marlowe,  Thomas  J.  Kenny  School. 

Mary  Hemenway,  Mother  of  Public  School  House- 
hold Science  and  Arts,  first  introduced  cooking 
in  Boston  in  1885. 
Girls  in  Uniform  from  Cooking  Classes,  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts. 
3.     Manual  Arts. 

Associate  Director,  Edward  C.  Emerson. 
Program  arranged  by  Loretta  J.  Curran  and  Grace 
Reed. 
Fine  Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Manual  Traiaing,  Vocational 

Training. 
Boston  was  a  pioneer  in  Art  Education.  Here,  the  Athe- 
naeum was  organized  and  the  first  American  Art  Museum 
was  incorporated.  Legislation  of  1870  established  State 
Art  instruction,  and  the  Normal  Art  School  followed. 
Art  education  leads  on  through  study  and  practice  of 
the  laws  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Order  to  fuller  reaKza- 
tion  of  self  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  universe. 
Boston  was  a  leader  in  recognizing  handwork  for  children  as 
an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  a  well-balanced 
personality.     Boston,  too,  was  one  of  the  foremost  to 
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realize  that  a  variety  of  Shop  Activities  provides  knowl- 
edge of  the  industrial  world  and  leads  to  the  choice  of 
successful  careers. 
Here,  on  this  green  field,  the  children  of  the  Manual  Arts 
group  create  for  you  a  symbol  of  that  which  they  strive 
to  express  in  their  work.  No  art,  however  great,  how- 
ever small,  can  exist  without  the  help  of  a  guiding  spirit 
which  leads  on  from  idea  to  creative  expression.  With 
Truth,  Beauty,  and  Order  as  leaders,  a  circle  is  formed 
which  stands  for  Unity.  The  eight  parts  therein,  tri- 
angular in  form,  point  toward  the  guides,  without  whose 
help  nothing  worthwhile  is  made.  The  artisan  and  the 
artist  strive  for  unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  accomplish- 
ment, devotion  to  an  ideal,  service  to  others. 
The  leaders  of  the  Fine  Arts  groups  carry  standards  express- 
ing the  development  of  all  creative  work  as  follows: 

"Creative  Spirit"  "Joy  in  Doing" 

"The  Idea"  "Fulfillment" 

"Desire  to  Express"  "Service" 

"Devotion  to  the  Ideal"  "Appreciation" 

The  Mechanic  Arts  and  Elementary  Manual  Training  groups 

bear  in  their  hands  concrete  expressions  of  the  creative 

spirit.     Their  leaders  are  as  follows: 
Gardening —  Colonial  Ploughman. 

Agassiz  School. 
Elementary  Manual  Training  —  Good  Workmanship. 

Wendell  FhilUps  School. 
Sheet  Metal  Work  —  Paul  Revere  carrying  a  Revere 
lantern. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 
Printing    and    Bookbinding  —  Franklin    entering    Phil- 
adelphia. 

Dearborn  School. 
Woodworking  —  Colonial  Wood  Chopper. 

Mather  School. 
Machine  Shop  —  Village  Blacksmith. 

Donald  McKay  School. 
Electricity  —  Franklin  with  the  Kite  and  the  Key. 

Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
Auto  Mechanics  —  Modern  Repair  Man. 

Prince  School. 
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In  all  cases  the  pupils  in  the  different  Fine  Arts  groups 
come  from  the  same  schools  as  those  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  with  one  exception,  the  Washington  Intermediate 
School. 

4.  Kindergartens. 

Director:  Caroline  D.  Aborn. 

Program  arranged  by  Pauline  F.  Smith,  Richard  Olney 
School. 

Teachers  and  kindergarten  pupils  of  Theodore  Parker, 
Richard  Olney,  and  Trescott  Schools. 
The  kindergarten  movement  in  Boston  had  its  experi- 
mental beginnings  in  the  60's  and  70's.  In  1878 
it  became  part  of  the  new  educational  movement  in 
Boston,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  PauHne 
Agassiz  Shaw.  The  kindergartens  were  adopted 
in  our  Boston  pubHc  schools  in  1888. 
The  basic  principle  of  kindergarten  philosophy  is  the 
development  of  the  child  through  response  to  his 
natural  play  interests  and  to  enrich  Hfe  through 
joyous  experience.  The  contribution  of  the  children 
to  the  Pageant  takes  the  form  of  a  spring  festival, 
embodying  regular  kindergarten  ><!^i^i^. 

5.  Character  Education. 

Directed  by  Leonard  M.  Patton.  ^^a> 
Program  arranged  by  Lavinia  E.  S.  Po^wfiJI^V^iUiam 
Barton  Rogers  Intermediate  School. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  religion  was  taught  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  Boston  schools  and 
only  teachers  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy  were  em- 
ployed. By  statutory  enactment  in  1827  religious 
teaching  was  prohibited  in  the  public  schools  and 
this  traditional  fundamental  basis  of  character 
training  was  permanently  removed.  Today  one 
of  the  major  school  problems  in  the  United  States 
is  to  give  the  pupils  a  sound  training  in  character 
and  to  inculcate  the  great  natural  moral  virtues 
without  offending  the  statutes  that  forbid  the  use 
of  rehgious  sanctions.  The  position  of  pre-eminence 
given  to  the  development  of  character  in  the  Boston 
schools  of  today  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  efforts 
of    the     present    Superintendent    of    School,    Dr. 
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Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  and  is  being  watched  with 
utmost  interest  by  educators  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  importance  of  this  magnificent  educa- 
tional experiment  to  the  lasting  good  of  the  child 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  can  hardly  be  over- 
emphasized and  may  some  day  be  recognized  as 
one  of  Boston's  noblest  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  American  public  school  education. 

Some  of  Boston's  Former  Pioneers 

John  Winthrop  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody 

Anne  Hutchinson  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Paul  Revere  John  Lothrop  Motley 

Charles  Bulfinch  Charlotte  Cushman 

Edward  Everett  Julia  Ward  Howe 

Horace  Mann  Lucretia  Crocker 

Bishop  Cheverus  Abby  May 
Dorothea  Dix 

Some  of  Boston's  Present  Pioneers 

A  Typical  Group  of  Intermediate  School  Citizens 
Representative  Morning  Character  Education  Exercise 

6.     Health  and  Red  Cross. 

Director,  John  A.  Ceconi,  M.  D. 
Program  arranged  by 
Helen  F.  McCaffrey,  Supervising  Nurse 
Mary  A.  Callahan,  Directing  the  Health  Tableaux 
Marion  A.  Sullivan,  Directing  Red  Cross 
Outline  of  Procession 
Trumpeters 

Mather  School 
The  Daisy 

Trade  School  for  Girls 
Thomas  Gardner  School 
The  Guardian  of  the  Health  of  the  School  Child 
Roger  Wolcott  School 
Lewis  School 
Julia  Ward  Howe  School 
The  Physical  Examination  and  Classroom  Inspection 
Bennett  School 
Edward  Everett  School 
Washington  Irving  School 
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The  Conflict 

Sherwin  School 

Hyde  School 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  School 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  School 
The  Instructions 

Mary  Hemenway  School 

Gilbert  Stuart  School 

Christopher  Gibson  School 

Emily  A.  Fifield  School 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School 

Hancock  School 

Hugh  O'Brien  School 

Sarah  Greenwood  School 

Theodore  Lyman  School 

Dudley  School 

Dillaway  School 

Gaston  School 

Robert  Treat  Paine  School 

Agassiz  School 

Bowditch  School 

Samuel  Adams  School 
The  "Optimal"  Child 

Blackinton  School 

John  Cheverus  School 

Bowdoin  School 

Washington  School 

Quincy  School 

Health  Triumphant 
7.     Physical  Education. 

Director,  Nathaniel  J.  Young. 

Program  Directed  by  Frederick  J.  O'Brien. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  city  life  in  the  nineteenth 
century  revealed  the  need  of  training  the  bodies  as 
well  as  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  During  the  Civil 
War  military  drill  for  the  boys  was  added  to  the 
high  school  course  and  has  since  held  an  honored 
place  in  the  school  as  an  inexpensive  and  effective 
form  of  physical  training.  Graceful  and  aesthetic 
exercises  have  been  the  dominating  type  for  the 
girls.  Pupil  participation,  too,  has  always  taken 
precedence  over  inter-school  rivalry  in  all  the 
schools. 
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Gymnastics,  Old  and  New. 

Teacher  and  class  of  girls.     Girls'  High  School 
Playground  Demonstration 
Folk  Dances 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 
Military  Drill 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 

Brighton  High  School 
Athletics 

English  High  School 

PubHc  Latin  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Teachers  College 

Henry  L.  Pierce  School 

Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes  School 


MARCHING   SONG 
(Male  Voices) 

Tutored  by  thee, 

Visions  we  see, 
Pictures  of  mighty  deeds  that  we  must  do; 

Evils  to  fight, 

Wrongs  we  must  right, 
All  of  the  ancient  world  to  fashion  anew; 

Forward  we  go, 

Faces  aglow, 
Fearless  of  all  the  force  of  evil  things ; 

In  consecration 

To  God  and  nation 
We  dedicate  our  youth,  our  strength,  an  dosing: 

Chorus 
With  stalwart  frame  and  steady  hand 
Before  the  waiting  world  we  stand, 
And  view  the  tasks  that  lie  before. 
And  laugh,  to  see  they  are  no  more! 
All  life  to  make  more  truly  free : 
Ah,  what  a  thing  to  see! 
An  oath !  we  vow  that  this  shall  be ! 
For  freemen,  yea  kings,  are  we! 
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EPILOG 

Education 
The  pageant  of  the  years  has  passed  before  you, 
And  at  the  magic  touch  of  Education 
Old  false  traditions  have  been  driven  away 
And  truth  has  triumphed  over  superstition. 
Now  rise,  ye  outcasts  of  an  older  day. 
Poverty,  Bondage,  and  blind  Ignorance, 
And  kneel  before  the  throne  of  Liberty. 


(They  kneel) 
I  give  thee.  Poverty,  skilled  craftsmanship, 
The  knowledge  of  the  methods  that  men  use 
To  organize  the  business  of  the  world. 
All  the  technique  of  science  and  mechanics, 
And  with  this  knowledge,  and  the  sound  physique 
We  help  you  build,  you  may  cast  ofT  your  rags 
And  rise  with  a  new  name :  Prosperity. 

Poverty 

(Rising  with  rags  cast  off,  displaying  a  costume  of  purple  and  gold) 
I  kiss  thy  hand,  servant  of  Liberty, 
Here  is  a  gift  beyond  the  power  of  kings. 
And  in  the  name  of  all  mankind,  I  thank  thee. 

Education 
You,  Ignorance,  I  give  a  richer  gift; 
The  entree  to  the  minds  of  men  of  old, 
The  power  to  meet  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
And  through  the  printed  word  to  share  their  thoughts. 
Their  doubts  and  fears,  their  hopes  and  aspirations, 
Their  very  souls!     In  the  sweet  voice  of  music 
You'll  feel  the  throbbing  power  of  their  emotions 
Lift  you  to  loftier  planes.     In  every  art 
You'll  see  reflected  mankind's  fairest  dreams, 
And  through  my  teaching,  you  will  understand. 
Cast  off  your  robe  of  black,  and  your  old  name. 
And  henceforth  pass  along  the  world  as  Wisdom! 
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Ignorance 
{Casting  off  black  robe,  and  rising,  clad  in  shining  silver  and  white) 
Wisdom!  —  and  since  that  light  has  shined  on  me 
I  may  go  forth,  and  bear  the  torch  of  linowledge 
Into  the  World.     Taught,  I  become  a  teacher; 
Seeing,  I  show  the  vision  unto  others ; 
Led,  I  become  a  leader  to  the  world! 

Education 
Now,  you  with  chains  down  laden,  unto  you 
I  bring  the  freedom  of  the  larger  Hfe. 
With  the  keen  sword  of  justice  I  strike  off 
The  shackles  of  old  tyrannies  and  wrongs 
And  set  you  free,  in  body  and  in  soul. 

Bondage 

(Chains  drop  off;  a  shining  sword  and  shield  are  given  him) 
Freed  of  my  chains,  I  seize  the  sword  of  right 
And  shield  of  faith,  and  on  a  new  crusade 
Set  out,  to  make  men  free  through  all  the  earth! 
In  body,  mind,  and  soul,  with  all  the  race; 
And  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  our  city, 
Unto  that  task  I  dedicate  my  life ! 

Crime 
So  ye  are  all  transformed  by  Liberty? 
Here  is  no  place  for  me !     Crime  cannot  live 
WHiere  gracious  laws  have  exiled  Poverty,  ^^ 

Where  Knowledge  has  displaced  dull  Ignorance, 
Where  Bondage  rises,  freed  by  Right  and  Justice! 
{CRIME  runs  off,  vanishing  in  the  distance,  as  the  chorus  sings 
"America") 

Boston 
Ye  have  done  well,  Spirit  of  Education, 
And  in  the  name  of  all-thinking  men 
I  give  you  commendation !    Here  are  gathered 
My  children  and  my  youth,  and  unto  them 
I  fain  would  give  a  message  and  a  mission. 
In  ancient  days  I  built  upon  these  hills 
That  overlook  the  sea,  a  dwelling  place 
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For  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  Liberty. 
This  your  inheritance,  and  this  your  duty: 
To  spread  the  Hght  of  truth  and  tolerance, 
To  bear  the  gospel  of  equality. 
Of  opportunity,  to  all  mankind ! 

Education 
This  shall  we  do,  and  in  a  lofty  hymn 
Of  praise  to  thee,  the  Spirit  of  our  City, 
Our  voices  shall  repeat  the  high  ideals 
That  make  thee  known,  and  loved,  from  sea  to  sea. 
That  make  men  everywhere  regard  old  Boston 
As  still  the  Cradle  of  our  Liberties, 
Our  faith,  our  hopes,  our  larger  life  to  be! 


A  Hymn  for  Boston 
(Male  Voices) 
Throned  on  her  trinity  of  hills 

Old  Boston  faces  out  to  sea 
And  watches  how  the  morning  thrills 

The  sleeping  world  with  ecstacy. 
The  beauty  of  the  dawning  day 

Flushes  her  forehead,  crowned  with  light, 
And  in  the  glory  fades  away 

The  shadow  of  the  ancient  night. 

And  from  her  seat  beside  the  sea 

Old  Boston  summons  to  her  side 
Her  sons,  wherever  they  may  be. 

To  justify  her  faith  and  pride ; 
And  from  the  corners  of  the  earth 

Gladly  they  come  to  yield  her  praise. 
This  city,  where  their  souls  had  birth. 

This  city,  of  their  golden  days. 

For  splendor  bom  of  high  ideals 

Gleams  from  the  place  where  Boston  lies, 
And  all  the  world,  atremble,  feels 

The  wonder  of  the  new  day  rise ; 
For  Freedom,  brotherhood  and  truth. 

Honor  and  faith  and  loyalty. 
All  these  have  marked  our  city's  youth, 

All  shall  be  hers,  eternally! 
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Liberty 
Spirit  of  Boston,  I  return  to  thee, 
In  the  great  name  of  all  America, 
Nay,  all  Mankind,  thanks  for  thy  leadership 
And  inspiration  to  the  higher  life. 
That  has  been  thine  for  these  three  centuries. 

And  now,  to  unify  our  common  thought 
Of  patriotic  loyalty,  I  call 
On  all  who've  watched  this  pageant  of  ideals 
To  rise  and  join  your  voices  in  a  hymn 
Dedicated  to  that  land  wherein  we  dwell. 
Wherein  this  city's  dreams  have  found  expression, 
The  home  of  knowledge  and  of  equal  rights, 
Prosperity,  and  opportunity. 
The  Land  of  Liberty  —  America ! 

Final  Tableau 

Salute  to  the  Flag 

Singing  of  Star-Spangled  Banner 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
NOT  PORTRAYED  IN  THE  PAGEANT 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  present-day  civilization 
is  the  benevolent  manner  in  which  the  city  and  state  are  stretch- 
ing out  helping  and  sympathetic  hands  to  those  to  whom 
nature  has  been  none  too  kind  or  to  whom  a  favorable  environ- 
ment has  been  denied.  The  cold  inhumanity  and  utter 
indifference  of  many  of  our  earliest  civilizations  to  the  less 
gifted  children  have  given  way  in  our  modern  school  systems 
to  the  belief  that  all  human  offspring  are  children  of  God  and 
that  even  in  a  material  way  our  country  is  benefited  by  every 
constructive  aid  and  direction  given  to  ''the  least  of  these." 
The  expansion  of  the  school  curriculum  and  the  growth  of  special 
classes  in  the  schools  are  chiefly  due  to  this  broader  human- 
itarian philosophy  that  underlies  our  American  democracy  and 
which  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  child  to  receive  an  education 
compatible  with  his  highest  endowments. 

Thus  as  early  as  1868  two  classes  were  opened  for  licensed 
minors,  such  as  bootblacks  and  newsboys,  who  were  compelled 
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to  leave  school  early  in  order  to  earn  a  living.  The  same  year 
Public  Evening  Schools  were  established  which  have  since  that 
year  kept  the  door  of  opportunity  open  to  boys  and  girls  and  to 
many  adults  who  have  later  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
service  of  their  city  and  state.  In  1869  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  opened  the  first  public  day  school  for  the 
deaf  in  this  country,  and  the  successful  use  of  the  oral  method 
in  this  school  is  supplemented  in  other  schools  by  the  special 
"Lip  Reading"  classes  that  have  proved  a  boon  to  many 
earnest  students.  Today  pupils  with  greatly  impaired  vision 
can  receive  in  the  classes  for  "Conservation  of  Eyesight"  a 
scientifically  planned  course  of  instruction  under  sympathetic 
and  specially  trained  teachers,  while  another  selected  group  of 
teachers  in  the  "Speech  Improvement"  classes  encourage  and 
guide  pupils  whose  facility  in  giving  vocal  expression  to  their 
thought  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  hesitation  and  lack  of 
confidence. 

The  Summer  Schools  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  to  con- 
scientious pupils,  who  through  illness  have  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  their  classes,  to  join  their  classmates  on  equal 
terms  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September.  These 
same  Summer  Schools  also  enable  the  ambitious  pupil  of  excep- 
tional academic  aptitude  to  save  a  year  in  the  completion  of 
his  school  course. 

The  Continuation  Schools  enable  those  pupils  who  leave 
school  at  an  early  age  to  continue  their  education  along  prac- 
tical lines  and  cause  them  to  feel,  that  while  they  are  finding 
themselves  ia  the  business  world,  the  schools  are  still  interested 
in  their  welfare. 

During  their  senior  year  the  students  of  the  Teachers  College 
receive  practice  in  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practice  and  Training. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  modem  schools  is 
that  the  century-old  problem  of  truancy  has  ceased  to  be  a 
major  educational  problem,  as  the  modern  pupil  finds  that  the 
schoolroom  attracts  him  rather  than  repels  him.  The  negligible 
few  of  school  age  who  cannot  adjust  themselves  to  the  present 
system  are  no  longer  sent  away  from  home  to  bear  ever  after- 
wards the  stigma  of  institutional  life.  Fifteen  years  ago,  under 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  the  institution  known  as  the  Parental 
School,  where  pupils  guilty  only  of  school  offences  were  placed, 
was  abolished.     Today  two  or  three  small  day  classes  are 
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sufficient  to  handle  all  pupils  to  whom  the  discipline  of  the 
ordinary  school  seems  irksome,  and  these  pupils  continue  to 
live  at  home,  their  friends  and  neighbors  often  unaware  that 
the  young  pupil  is  attending  a  special  class  in  another  section 
of  the  city.  The  boy  is  thus  saved  to  his  family  and  his  family's 
influence  to  him,  a  most  important  bit  of  constructive  educa- 
tional statesmanship. 

In  closing  this  brief  description  of  the  evolution  of  some  of 
the  features  of  our  Boston  Public  School  System,  regret  must  be 
expressed  that  an  adequate  description  cannot  be  given  here 
of  the  more  than  a  hundred  special  activities  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  city  that  seek  to  give  help  to  the  child  when  he 
needs  it  most.  These  include  special  classes  for  pupils  who 
find  the  work  of  the  grades  too  difficult,  hospital  classes,  rest 
and  nutrition  classes,  classes  for  immigrants,  playgrounds, 
evening  centers,  trade  schools,  a  department  of  vocational 
guidance,  and  the  Parent-Teachers  Associations  that  are  doing 
such  splendid  work  in  bringing  about  cooperation  between  the 
home  and  the  school. 
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